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t^ILEDGMENTS (UNIT l) 



For permission to use selections which appear in our materials^ 
grateful acknovledgnent is made to the fo 3 ilowlng: 



Appleton-Century: 

For selection from i!he Mountains of California by John Muir. Copy- 
rig^ (c) 189^ by The Century Company. Reprinted by permission of 
Appleton-Century. 

Brltannlca Junior Encyclopaedia s 

For selection from the article ”Habit” in the 19^5 edition, volume 
7. Copyright by Encyclopaedia Britannic a . Reprinted by permission 
of the publisher. 

Jonathan Cape Limited: 

For selection from TOife ' Informer by Liam 0 *Flaherty. Reprinted by 
permission of the publisher, Jonathan Cape Limited. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company: 

For selection from Cheaper by the Dozen , copyright (c) 196 S> 19 ^ 
by the authors, Frank B. Giloreth, Jr. and Bmestiae Oilbreth Carey. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

Dodd, Mead & Company: 

For selection from The Lost Woods by Edwin Way Teale. Copyri^t, 
19^5^ by Edwin Way Teale. Reprinted b:/ permission of Dodd, Mead 
& CozDpany. For selection from The Negro Cowboys by Philip Durham 
and Everett L. Jones. Copyri^t (c) 1965 by Philip C. Durham and 
Everett L. Jones. Reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead & Coopany. 

Doubleday & Company, Inc.: 

For selection from *’The Ransom of Red Chief” by 0 . Henry, copyright 
1907 by Doubleday & Coo^any, Inc . Fi*om the book l^IRLIGICiS by 0 . 
Henzy. Reprinted by permiSBion of the publishers . For selection 
from QLITBa WISWELL by Kenneth Roberts. Copyil^t 19^10 by Kenneth 
Roberts and Anna M. Roberts. Reprinted by pernnission of Doubleday 
& Con^any, Inc« 



E. P. Dutton & Co. I’zc.: 

For two lines from the poem ”Deserted” by Mfidison Cawein from the 
book TPE VALE OF TEMPE. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc. 

Encyclopedia Amerlc^a : 

FoiTeeleeii'on from the article *^abit” ir. the 1965 edition, volume 
13 - Copyright by the publisher. Reprinted from the Encyclopedia 
Americana by permission of the publisheis, Grolier Incorporated, 
New York. 
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Mr. Rotbext Francis: 

Fbr permlaslon to use three "images” especially written for the 
Curriculum Center in English^ Northwestern University. 

Mrs. Mary Hager: 

For selection from ”Out of the Heart" by Mark Hager. Reprinted by 
pexmission of Mrs. Mary Hager. 

Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc.: 

For selection from "ihe Crooked Arm” by Stephen W. Header from his 
bools: WILL TO WIN AM) OT^ STORIES. Reprinted by permission of 
Harcsourt, Brace & World, Inc. For permission to use adapted chart 
from EXPERIMENTS IN WRITING by Luella B. Cook. Reprinted by per- 
mission of Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 

Harper and Row, Publishers: 

For selection from "The Bee” by Mark Twain from the book of essays 
WHAT IS MAN? by Mark Twain. Copyri^t 1917 by the Mark Twain Com- 
pany; renewed 194^ by Clara Clemens Samossoud. For Mark Twain’s 
letter to Fred J. Ha3.1, In New York, August 10, 1892, from MARK 
TWAIN’S LETTERS, VOl. II. Copyright 1917 by the Mark Twain Cooqpany. 
For selection from YCXJ CAN'T GO HOME AGAIN by Thomas Wolfe. These 
materials were contributed by Harper & Row, Publishers, Incorpor- 
ated, solely for the use of teachers working at Curriculum Develop- 
ment Centers sponsored by the United States Office of Education 
and for inspection by teacher-participants in NDEA Summer Insti- 
tutes. They may not be reproduced, distributed, or sold, in any 
other form for any other purpose without the permission of the 
publisher. 

Mr. Sydney J. Harris and Publishers Newspaper Syndicate: 

FOr selection from "it's All in the Point of View” as originaLLly 
published in the Chicago Badly News, July 10, 1964. Reprinted by 
pemlsslon of Sydney J. Harris an^ Publishers Newspaper Syndicate. 

Mrs. Doris K. Holmes: 

For passage from the poem "Address to the Living" by John Holmes 
from the book ADDRESS TO THE LIVING by John Holmes, published by 
Holt, Rineh&it and Winston, Inc. Reprinted by permission of Mrs. 
Doris K. Holmes. 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc.: 

For poem "Winter's Turning" by Amy Lowell from Complete Poetical 
Works published by Houston Mifflin Company. For passage from 
the poem 'tittle Exercise" by Elizabeth Bishop from North and 
South by Elizabeth Bishop, published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. : 

For selection from Death Comes for the Archbishop by Willa Gather. 
Copyright 1927 by Willa Gather; renewal copyright (c) 1955 by the 
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Executors of the Estate of Wills Gather. Reprinted hy permission 
of Alfi’ed A. Knopf, Inc. 

Mr. Alexander LainE* 

FOr passage from the poem "Birth is Pcupewell" hy Dilys Bennett 
Laing .from the hook BIRTH IS FAREWELL hy Dilys Bennett Laing. 
Copyrifi^t (c) 1944 hy Dilys Bennett Laing. Published hy Duell, 
Sloaa & Pearee^ Inc># Reprinted hy permission of Mr. Alexander 
Laing. 

Little, Brown and Con^any: 

For from "Ohsorvatory Hill' frcM THE SEE^EGTED POEMS OF 

JOHN MAEjCCIM BRDJNTji. An Atlantic Monthly Press Book published 
hy Little, Brown and Company. Reprinted hy permission from the 
puhlish€$r* 

The Macmillan Ctxipany: 

For passag «5 from "To a Steamro:iler" hy Mari.anne Moore from the 
hook Collected Poems hy Marianne Moore. Ccpyri^t 1935 hy Mari- 
anne Moore. Copyri^t renewed, 1963 hy Marianne Moore and T. S. 
Eliot. Reprinted hy permission of The Macmillan Company. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art: 

For selection from Metropol itan Seminars in Art , Portfolio T 
hy John Caniaday. Copyrig^t"(cl 195^^ hy The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Reprinted hy permission of The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 



The Musson Book Company: 

For selection from "The Stove" from the hook ANC2BLS* SHOES hy 
Marjorie L. C. Pickthall, published and copyrifi^t hy Hodder 
h Stoughton, Ltd. Reprinted hy permission of Musson Book 
Company. 

The Wat ion ; 

~ *For^ass8 ige from the poem "Euroclydon hy Abhie Huston Evans, 
as originally published in Tte Nation . Copyright 1952 hy The 
Nation Associates Inc. Reprintecl hy permission of the publisher. 

New York World- Telegr am and The Sun; . 

For passage from the poem "Cockpit in the Clouds hy Dick Dorrance 
as originally published in the New York Sun . Reprinted hy permis- 
sion of the New York World-Telegram and ^e Sun . 

The New Yorker s , 

Por passage from the poem "After the Last Bulletins hy Richard 
Wilbur, originally published in ^e New Yorker . Copyrig^ (c) 

1953 hy ®ie New Yorker Magazine Inc. Reprinted hy permission of 
The New Yorker Magazine. For passage from the poem The Black- 
hirds’*”hy Gene Baro as published in The New Yorker , April 23r 
i960. Copyright (c) i960 hy The Hew Yorker Magazine Inc. Re- 
printed hy permission of The Nw Y orker Magazine. 



Mr. Bolsert E. Pike: 

For selection *rom ”Log Drive on the Connecticut” by Robert E. 
Pike, originally published in JJie Atlantic, July 19o3* Be- 
printed by permission of the author. 

Random House: 

For permission to reprint the poem "Musee des Beaux Arts” by W. 

H. Auden from TBE COLLECTED POEXRT OF W« H. ADDER. Copyri^ 
by W. H. Auden. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
Random House. For selection fax>m REMBRARDT by Gladys Schritt. 
Copyright (c) 1961 by Gladys Schmitt. Reprinted by permission 
of the publisher. Random House. For selection from A DICiniQRARf 
CF Ca50!EMPORARf AMERICAR DSAI^ by Bergen Evans and Cornelia Evans. 
Copyright (c), 195T> by Bergen Evans and Coamelia Evans. Re- 
printed by permission of the publisher. Random House. 

Scholastic Magazines, Inc. : 

For selection from "Sixteen” by Maureen Daly. Copyrifi^t (c) 

193B by Scholastic Magazines, Inc. Reprinted by permission of 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 

Simon and Schuster, Inc.: 

For selection fz*om "IMS Titanic" by Hanson Baldwin from the book 
itelral Death by Hanson Baldwin. Copyri^t 193B by Hanson Wc 
Baldwin. Reprinted by permission of the publisher, Simon end 
Schuster, Inc. 

The Viking Press, Inc.: 

For selection from Fathe r, Dear Father by Ludwig Bemelmans. 
Cppyri^t 1953 I'y Ludwig"" Bemelmans. Reprinted by permission 
of The Viking Press, Inc. For selection from The Long Valley 
by John Steinbeck. Copyright 193T by John Steinbeck. Reprinted 
by permission of The Viking Press, Inc. 
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Il!R!3iODUCTION to Lessons in the Basic Processes in Composition 1-26 

UKIT I: CLASSIFICATION AND INDIVIDUALIZATION 1 * 

Overview 1 * 

Key Concepts and Format Chart 4* 

Glossary 5* 

Note on General Approach 9%- 

Materials 11* 

Introductory Lesson A: Practice Composition 12*^ 

Chart for Analysis of Pupils * Compositions 13* 

Analysis of 7th Grade Paper l4* 

Chart Analysis of Tth Grade Paper l4* 

(student copy of model and chart is numbered li|**) 

Analysis of 8th Grade Paper 15* 

The New Eetuming to the Old School 15* 

Chart Analysis of 8th Grade Paper l6* 

A Long Train Ride l8* 

Analysis of "A Long Train Ride” 19*i- 

Introductory Lesson B: Observation 20>*' 

Exercise 1: Experiment in Observation 20- 

Writing Activity 25* 

Exercise 2: Stages of Observation 26* 

A Religious Mastearpiece 27* 

Chart Analysis of "A Religious Masterpiece” 28* 

The Plowman 29* 

Chart Analysis of "The Plowman” 30» 

Something Amazing 32* 

Chart Analysis of "Something Amazing” 33* 

Poem: "Musee des Beaux Arts" 34* 

Introductory Lesson C: Classification 35* 

Writing Activity 39* 

Models for Discussion 4o* 

Quite a Sight 4l* 

Not Always the Life of the Party 4-3* 
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Introductory Lesson D: Individualization 
Writing Activity 
Models for Discussion 
His Grin 
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LESSON I; Classification 

Exei^ise A: The Meaning of Classification 
Exercise B 
E::erclse C 

Classification of Coins Chart 
Writing Activity #1 



A. 



( Clas slf icatlon j 



B. (Classification with sentence suznmaries) 
Map; Per Capita Personal Income in 1964 
Classification According to Income within Pour 
Geographical Regions 



30 * 

51* 

54 * 

56* 

56* 

61* 

61* 

63*a 

63*b 

63 *c 



IiESSON II: Exercises in Classifying 
Exercise A 

Classification of "Printed Matter” 
Classification of "Vehicle” 

Exercise B 

Classification of "Fruit” 
Classification of "Flag” 

Exercise C 

Outline Analysis of "A Time to Leave” 
A Time to Leave 
Exercise D 

School Days 

Refinements of "Bird” and "Ran” 
Writing Activity #2 



64* 

65* 

66 * 

67* 

68 * 

68 * 

69* 

71* 

72* 

73* 

75* 

76* 

77* 

79* 



LESSON H*; Classifying Actions 
Exe3x:lse A 

Four Short Writing Models 
Sentences to Complete 
Exercise B 

Classification of "Went” 

Classification of "Sprawl” 

Sentences to Complete with words that exj^ress movement 
Exercise C 

Two Short Writing Models 
Writing Activity #3 
Models to Complete with action words 
Seven Short Writing Models 
Chart on "Words that express motion” 



80* 

81* 

83* 

85* 

86 * 

86« 

87* 

87* 

89* 

91* 

92» 

92* 

93* 

94* 



LESSON III; Using Classifying Details for Accurate Reporting 
Exexolse A 

Version 1 "A Skating Rink" 

A Siting Rink 
Exercise B 

Trees (3 versions) 



96* 

97* 

99* 

100 * 

103* 

104* 
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Exercise Cs Passages for Analysis 
Conservation 

Chart Analysis of "Conservation" 

A Railroad Hand 

Chart Analysis of "A Railroad Hand" 

Pour Student Drawings Illustrating "A Railroad Hand" 
Center of Attention 

toderlined Version of "Center of Attention" 

Exexxslse D 

Concrete Word Chaart 
Writing Activity ^ 



103* 

106» 

107^ 

109*^ 

111 * 



117* 

120 * 

122 * 

124* 



IiESSON IV; Review and Reinforcement 
Classification Work Sheet 

LESSON V: The Communication Situation 
Ebcercise A: Part 1 
Part 2 
Exercise B 
Picking Out a Friend 
Exercise C 
Exe??cise D 
Writing Activity ^ 

Exercise E 

too M-oflels lilustratlng Different Audiences 
A Battle 

Queen Bee 

Writing Activity ^ 

Exercise P 

Advertisement with Analysis 

(Student copy of eivertisement with chart is numbered 
Writing Activity 



125* 

129*^ 

130* 

133^ 

135* 

138^^ 
l4o*-i4l* 
l42«t 
144* 
146* 
147* 
148* 
150* 
151* 
152* 
153* 
156* 



156**) 



158* 



LESSON VI: Model s on the Communication Situation 
Exercise A 

Ducks and Ballistics 
Speaker-Audience Chart 
Exercise B 

A Speaker *s Choice of Words 
Exercise C 

Author and His Audience 
Exercise D; The Ransom Note 
The Ransom Note 

Exercise E; The Reply to the Ransom Note 
The Reply to the Ransom Note 
Writing Activity #8 

Situations that Change a Speaker’s Point-of-view 



160* 

161* 

162* 

164* 

165* 

166* 

168* 

169* 

170* 

172* 

174* 

175* 

178* 

179* 



LES^N VH: Classifying^ Individualizing, and Writer’ 
XntGixbiozi 

Exercise A 
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Miss Birdseye 
Exercise B 

Sentence Model 
Exercise C 



18C^ 

181* 

184* 

185* 

185* 

188* 
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Exercise D 

Four Sentence Models 
Chaxi: on Sentenc e Models 
Writing Activity 
Chart for Exercise Assignment 



189*^ 

190* 

191^ 

194* 

195* 



LESSON VIII: Reinforcing Lesson in Individualization 
Exercise A 

Procedure for Differentiating between Classification and 
Individualization 
Exercise B 

Exercise C: Models Illustrating Use of Individualizing 
Details 

"Winter’s Turning" 

Chart Analysis of "Winter’s Turning" 

The Derelict 
A Boxer 

Writing Activity #10 



197* 

198* 

199 *^ 

201 * 

203* 

205* 

206* 

20T* 

208 * 

209* 



LESSON IX: Reinforcing Exercises in Individualization 
Writing Activity #11 



211 * 

215* 



LESSON X: Models on Individualization 
Exercise A 

Something to Remember 
Exercise B 

Little Bit 

Writing Activity #12 



219* 

22C^ 

221 * 

222 * 

223* 

224* 



lESSON Writer’s Attitude and Choice of Terms 
Part I: Models Illustrating Attitude 
Exercise A 

The Appearance of Evil 
Exercise B 

Version 1 "Settlers and Cattlemen" 

Settlers and Cattlemen 
Exercise C 
Version 1 "The Mob" 

The"Mob 

Part II; Synonyms: Connotation 

Exercise D 
Work Sheet 
Writing Activity #13 
Part 1 
Part 2 
Part 3 



227* 

228* 

229* 

231* 

232* 

233* 

234* 

235* 

236* 

237* 

238* 

242* 

243 *- 245 * 

. 246* 
246* 
247* 
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SUPPLEMESKDARy lESSON A: Plan for Revision of a Written Assignment 250^* 

Exercise 1; Listening for Key Ideas 2^^* 

Directions #1 257^ 

Directions ^ 258*-259»^ 

Exercise 2: Reading to Select and Arrange Tji^ortant Points . 260^ 

Revenge 26l*-262**‘ 

Check-list for Pupil Revision of Writing - 263 ^ 

N0!EE ; 0?he objective of this lesson is tu illustrate for pupils 
a definite plan of revision; it is also Intended to encourage 
them in the practice of revising. Ihe lesson presents in 
tabular form the various qualities of writing that have been 
stressed in the lessons. The lesson is by no means a culmin- 
ation to the whole sequence. It may be tau^t separately and 



at any convenient time during the imit. 
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List of Charts and Illustrations 



OVERVIEW 

Key Concepts and Format 

INTRODUCTORY LESSON A 

Chart for Analysis of Pigpils* Compositions 
Chart Analysis of 7th Grade Paper 
(student copy of model and chart is numbered l4^f*) 
Chart Analysis of 8th Grade Paper 

INTRODUCTQRY LESSON B 

Chart Analysis of "A Religious Bfesteipiece" 

Chart Analysis of "The Plowman" 

Chart Analysis of "Something Amazing" 

LESSON I 

Classification of Coins Chart 
Map; Per Capita Personal Income in 1964 
Classification According to Income 
Within Pour Geographical Regions 

LESSON II 

Classification of "Printed Jfetter" 

Classification of "Vehicle" 

Classification of "Fruit" 

Classification of "Flag" 

Outline Analysis of "A Time to Leave" 

Refinements of "Bird" and "Ram" 

LESSON II* 

Sentences to Complete 
Classification of "Went" 

Classification of "Sprawl" 

Sentences to Ccmoplete With Words That Express Movement 
Models to Complete With Action Words 
Chart on "Words That Express Motion" 

LESSON III 

Version 1 "A Skating Rink" 

Versions 1, 2 "Trees in a Storm" 

Chart Analysis of "Conservation" 

Chart Analysis of "A Railroad Hand" 

Pour Student Drawings Illustrating "A Railroad Hand" 
Underlined Version "Center of Attenliion" 

Concrete Word Chart 

LESSON IV 

Classification Work Sheet 



4* 



13* 

14* 

16* 



28 * 

30* 

33^ 



56* 

63*b 

63*c 



66 * 

67* 

68 * 

69* 

72* 

77 * 



85* 

86 * 

87* 

87* 

93* 

94* 



99 ^- 

104* 

107* 

111 * 

112*-ll5* 

117* 

122 * 



129* 
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LESSCN V 

) Picking Out a Friend 

: Advertisement With Analysis 

(student copy of Advertisement With Chart is numbered 156**) 


l4o*-i4l* 

156* 


lESSCN VI 

Speaker-Audience Chart 

^ Situations That Change a Speaker *s Point-of-View 


164* 

179* 


LESSCN VII 

Chart on Sentence Models 
Chart for the Exercise 


191*-192* 

195* 


LESSCN vm 

; Procedures for Differentiating Between Classification and 

Individualization 

Chart Analysis of "Winter’s Turning" 


199*-200* 

206* 


LESSCN X* 

Version 1 "Settlers and Cattlemen" 
Version 1 "The Mob" 

Work Sheet 


• 

233* 

236* 

243*-245* 


! SUPPIEMENTARY LESSCN A 

Check-List for Pupil Revision of Writing 


263* 



NCXPE: This entire lesson on Revision may be used at any 

convenient time during the teaching of the unit. 
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Suggested Time Schedule for Iftiit I 

The following is a suggested time schedule for the lessons in 
Unit I. The actual amount of time spent on an individual lesson 
will probably depend on the teacher, class, school time schedule, 
and curriculum. It is recognized that the English teacher very 
likely teaches grammar, punctuation, literature, spelling, penman- 
ship, reading, speech, and drama as well as composition. Thus, 
it is not es^ected that the teacher will be able to spend all of 
his class time on composition. However, it is hoped that the 
teacher will be able to devote a segment of his time to cover 
given lessons thoroughly before going on to other curriculum 
requirements. Devote, say, a week or so of English time solely 
to conposition lessons rather than "sprinkling" parts of a lesson 
over a longer period of time. Then go on to meet the other re- 
quirements of the curriculum. Return to composition lessons 
again when another segment of time can be devoted solely to com- 
position. It is hoped that this approach will result in greater 
continuity and retention for the student. ‘ The latter is presented 
as Plan A. It is possible that some teachers may not find this 
plan feasible; if not, they may use either Plan B or Plan C as 
an alternative. Note, however, that Plan C is considered the 



least effective. 



Lesson Suggested Time 

(in hours) 
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Supplementary Lesson A, 1 
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Plan A 

Three separate two-week segments with English time focused 
on composition. Each of the two-week segments could be pre- 
sented at convenient times of the year. 

1. First two weeks - Introductory Lesson A through 
Lesson II » 

2. Second two weeks - Lesson II* through Lesson VII. 

3. Third two weeks - Lesson VIII through Supplementary 
Lesson A. 
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Plan B 

One hour per day for a six-week unit. All English time 
would be concentrated on con^osition for this period 



Plan C 



One hour per week for the school year 



UNIT I 



CLASSIFKIATDON AND IND3V1DUALIZAT3DN 

Overview 

Nhat is attempted in this first unit, composed of Lessons 
is the iJipVQvement of the students^ language in precision, accuracy, and 
clarity. Ultimately such qualities of diction depend on the comparable 
qualities in the students' observation and analysis of experience* Ibi a 
way, the lessons merely follow a point that C.W* Bliot made a long time 
ago, in his continuing argument against compulsory Latin. Writing in the 
Atlantic in 1917 Eliot remarked that one of the changes in educational 
theory in his time was that 

many educators are persuaded that the real objects of 
education— 'primary, secondary, or higher— ares first, cultivation 
o£ the powers of observation thrcuc^ the senses; secondly, train- 
ing in recording correctly the accurate observations made, both 
on paper and in the retentive memory; and thirdly, training in 
reasoning Justly from the premises thus secured and from cognate 
facts held in the memory or found in point 

9 

To the end of developing these skills, the lessons in these units 
emphasize the recording of sense experiences. HCnce, they are given a 
good deal of practice in recording sense experience. This unit is not 
necessarily concerned with the writing of sentences, paragraphs, themes, 
stories— "papers,” in any sense of the word. After the students have 
gained some control over, some ease in handling the language m a vehiclej 

„ .. l 1.. . 1 ,1 . M . , p — .. . r-r - 1 j '1 

' ^Charles W. Eliot> "She -Case Against Coutpalsoty Latin," She Atlantic 
Monthly. CiClX (Naxch 19 IW, 35Z-61, at p. 355. 
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in this case for the expression of sense experience^ ttoey will have— or 
he glveni*«*plenty of opportunity to write iDore or less fUU descriptive 
pieces* 

In the first lessons of the unit^ students are set a number of 
problems^ or illustrative exercises^ idiich are all directed toward giving 
practice in the selection of what are here called classifying details— 
that is, the qualities of oaterial^ shape^ form^ function (and sonetliaes 
also of color and size) which allow us to give general oeines to the indi- 
vidual dbjects of our experience* These early lessons nay be thcwj^t of 
as giving practice in the classification of objects* Classification is 
the sorting and organizing of objects into classes^ groups or sets that 
have conmon qjualities* The purpose is to instill in children the habit 
of loolsing at their worll in its pasrts rather than as a series of undis- 
criminated \diole8* Pre-3Literate peoples^ it is aaid| tahe into the field 
of consciousness only objects which are of use or Interest to thenj the 
rest of the world they see as background, as an undefined whole* So too 
it seems to be with children, who no doubt may be classed as a special 
sort of pre-literate ppapibe* 

]Dei later lessons students ' are . given practice in Idle discovery of 
the details— individualizing details, they are called here— hy which we 
eiqpress the uniqjueness, importance cr interest of the objects of our 
experience and attention* Students see ttot the choice oC such details 
depends on how the writer sees his subject, not only physically but also 
in relation to the needs of his audience, what he needs to say in order 
to be understood* 

jn short, this unit helps the student to become more precise, 
accurate, and clear in his choice of words by offering work and drill in 
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The foUoving diagram is an attem|»v to provide a visual aid to help 
in understanding the heslc format of these lessons and the relationships 
of these concepts that are used* The glossary explains the m s a n i n g 
intended for these ley concepts* 



KEY COIdEPES AliD FOfiMAT 




Gloesaxy 



!• Object: 

name of an object, ^ese lessons often use the term "object^” 
instead of "word.” For linstancei "consider the object^ apple^ as 
an exaaiple for easy classification by the fupils." Thus, the 
emphasis is on the dbjefrt, so the pupils may become auare that 
^ ^yd. apple, derives from their perception of the objects 
apple, and become dependent on drawing on this perceptica. 

2. Definition: 

use of dictionary* These lessons are intended to increase 
pupils' range as well as shill in manipulating words. The . 
dictionary plays a needed part with further understanding of 
familiar terms, as well as learning new words. For instance, 
apple can be defined generally: "The pome fruit of any tree of 
the genus Malus being important economically especially in North 
i\merica, Eurqpe, and Australasia and markedly variable but usually 
round in shape and red, yellow or greenish in color." 

3 • Classification : 

the act or method of sorting by a system of forms, or by a 
system of ideas of generality and specificity. For instance, 
in the definition of apple above, apple was classified as: 



fruit 


form 


pome 


form 


of a tree 


form 


important economically 


idea 


round 


form 


red, yellow, or greenish 


form 



Apple can also be classified more extensively by placing it on 
a laddeif of generalityt 



food 
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plant life 

fruit 

pome 



Ladder of 
Generality 



Jonathan 

etc* 

Suh-*classif ication : 

a term relatively less general than one previously used* For 
instance^ the above "ladder of generality" has Jonathan a sub*classlfi- 
eation of «hieh is a sub^elassification of fruit or pome * 

Individualization: 

the manner in vhich modification makes the object one^ particular 
something or someone in terms significant of itself alone* In- 
dividualizing details indicate vhat is uniqjoe^ ioipoxtant or in- 
teresting about an object* 

For instance; "Do not choose the Jonathan because it has a 
bruise on one side and a voxm-hole on the other»" 

Di the above exainple; the author is not interested in classifying 
apple . He is distinguishing one apple by giving partlculaf 
details vhich specify or individualize a certain apple* 

Sensory Impressions: 

the means furnished by the various senses to specify and individ- 
ualize* Details are based on the senses* For instance; 

a* taste The apple tasted as fresh as spring* 

b* smell The aged; shriveled apple gave the odor of 

a pipe tobacco that is too thick; too sweet; 
and too overwhelming* 

c* touch The apple felt firm and waxy* 
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d. sound The sound of his teeth sinking Into the 
apple ^s cleanj crisp, and to the point* 
e« siesbt It appeared to be a maroon color vith tiny 
specks of brown and rust and here and there a 
swirl of green* 

7 • General-Specific : 

at the left of the diagram it is indicated that these lessons 
and the introduction of these concepts work from the more general 
to the more specific or concrete* 

8 * Descriptive Beporting; 

the acutal writing that a student does.> He progresses from 
the single word to series of words, phrases, clauses, sentences, 
and finally to a complete piece* 

Note that at the right of the diagram the arrow runs in both 
directions* Although desca^iption becomes more detailed at the base, 
all steps ere concerned with description* 
a* liaming an object describes * 
b* Defining an object describes * 
c • Classifying an object describes * 
d. Individualizing an object by using specific details 
based on sensory impressions describes * 
e* Beporting, from a single word to a complete piece, describes* 

Thus, these lessons emphasize the problem of finding specific terms 
or descriptions for particular objects* Models are Included to show how 
accepted authors use the various skills presented in these lessons* Pupils 
may lose si^t of the overall purpose of learning to compose clearly 
and vividly when working with a single exercise for a specific srill* 

Bence, pieces of writing were selected to accompany lessons for literary 



appreciation, as veil as for the analysis of sldLlls used by published 
authors* 

Finally— and to repeat— the puuppose of these lessons is to help 
the student iraprove his ability to put into vords hds perceptions of 
the objects and experiences in the vorld arcund him that engage his 
attention* In the language of English teachers, he will be practicing 
the writing of description* 



o 



A Note on General Appsroach 



Too often teachers try to cajole their students by telling them 
how much ton writing is^ but^ when the truth is known, writing is hard 
work and for all but a few (students and teachers alike) it is a tedious, 
painful task. Teachers should at al3 times be honest with students and 
admit that the close observation and analysis that is required by these 
lessons is real intellectual labor. At the same time teachers should try 
to encourage students by treating their observations and their use of 
language to describe the observations as intrinsically Ihtexestlng. 
Language must exist for the student, as it does for the teacher, as a 
"thing”— a thing that can be talked about and described and analyzed. 

If this appx*oach is made, perhaps students will absorb some of the 
teacher's enthusiasm for language and use language in a more thoughtful 
and Interesting manner. But, it must lae emphasized, the student can 
leaim th^ effective use of language only by his own long, hard struggle. 
The art of writing has to be learned . No book can make a writer, and 
perhaps all that a teacher can do is to set up conditions that will en- 
courage the beginner to want to learn. 

Perhaps one of the major points of these lessons, which should 
be borne in mind at all times by the teacher and impressed upon the minds 
of the students, is that writing takes time. A quick look at Lesson XVIX 
before you begin reading through the preceeding lessons will be helpful 
in letting you see the direction of these exercises. Lesson XVII is a 
good example of the recognition of the need for time to observe, time to 
reflect, time to write, time to reconsider, and time to rewrite. Only 



10 * 

after the student has developed a sensitivity to good writing (and that 
comes with struggling through rewrite after rewrite over a long period 
of time) can he he expected to write impromptus that are in any way 
effective. A student cannot he expected to take time to write if his 
teacher does not recognize the need for time and encourage this atti- 
tude in him. 



o 

ERIC 



Materials 



As is pointed out by one of the examples in a later let son, a 
student %7ho wants to write will write on anything and with anytling that 
he has at hand; Abraham Lincoln wrote on the back side of a spade or on 
boards which he would then plane after he had copied the writing t^nto 
paper. Yet, for most people, writing will be more pleasurable if i t is 
convenient. For this reason students should be encouraged to alwayi^ have 
writing materials at hand. In the schoolroom it i^ of course mandatory 
that students have paper, pen, pencil, and eraser. If the optional wi'it- 
ing notebook is kept, the teacher may weU require students to have thv^ir 
notebooks with them when they come to class. There should not, however, 
be a confusion between the writing notebook and a class notebook. The 
writing notebook is the student’s private property in which he may re- 
cord any idea, note, observation that he wishes. A class notebook, if 
one is required, is for class notes, assignments, lecture notes, literary 
models which the teacher may distribute, and other writing which the 
student does specifically for the class. 



IhtroAiet^py Ldfisoa A . 

Practice Composition 
ana Use of Introduetory Competition 
To consider the coinpoeitlon needs of a "new” class^ teachers often 
find it expedient early In the semester^ to assign a piece of vriting to he 
done In the classroom* Althouc^ the argument has merit that writing done 

under such pocesenire and distraction may not he as good as that undertaken 

0 

at home, the chance of Teacher analyzing Mother or Father's vork, or even 
turn of phrase and correction^ should not he taken for this important over- 
all view of the pupils' ahllltles and needs* 

A dual purpose can he served with this introductory piece of writing* 

The teacher may \ise it for an analysis according to tlie teachable skills set 

0 

Up in the Introduction^ and the pupils may he motivated to undertake a seri- 
ous study and practice toward ohtainahle goals* The class, also, may he 
shown that skills for vivdd, articulate writing do rtlst and can he learned 
throned analysis of accepted authors' works, analysis of their own composl- 
tious, and the practice of these skills* The pupils as well as the teacher 

benefit from an overall, view afforded hy an intaraductoxy composition assign- 

0 

ment* 

Suggested Topics and Procedure 

To meet our purpose, suggestions for topics, given helow, may he 
written on the hoard and the announcement made that this is a getting-acqjuain- 
ted type of composition; that it has a dual purpose: (l) that you hope to 
learn something aheut each pupil in the class, (2) that you want to find out 
something about how clearly they can communicate* State that you want them 
to include places, menibers of their families and things familiar to them, hut 
unfamiliar to you* 
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Suggested topics (feel free to substitute any favorites of ycjur own): 

1« A Typical Sunday at Viy House 
2« A Family CXxting 
3* A Holiday Dinner for the Family 
A Family Council 

3* Analysis of Compositions 

A method of analyzing these introductory c\wi#o8itlon8 which the teacher 
may find useful Is set up in the fallowing chart* The teacher is also refer- 
red to the passages on analysis of pupil compositions cited in the Introduction, 
particularly pp* 4-11, for the source of these basic shills* 

The teacher nay be sorely tenpted to strike a blow for the mechanics 
of English, but correction of punctuation, spelling, gramoar and the like, 
important thou^ it is, will interfere, at this point, with the perception 
of tc^hniqpes in composition* The pedagogic zeal in every teacher may be 
partially satisfied by anncuncing to the class that these mechanics were not 
under consideration in the analysis at this time* (See Introduction, pp* 12-14.) 

Chart; for Analysis of Pupils * Compositions 

This chart is given for the convenience of the teacher, who may, how- 
ever, wish to devise some other similar method* Terms used at head of each 
colum asre explained in footnotes* A fuller understanding will follow a 
reading of all the lesson plans* 

Name of Pupil Selection of Use of Use of Expression of 

General Terms^ Specifics^ Example or Feeliner 




Score (0-3) (0-3) (0-3) (0-3)5 



* ^Are general terns used with any evldenc*of selection based on obser- 
vation, or are they the usual, unselected, cliche types? This selection is 
termed classification in the lessons* 



2 

Is there an explanation of the general terns hy use of moara speclfio 
terms^ especially hy the use of nouns and vezhs based on accurate sensory im- 
pressions ? 

^Are there specific terms further clarified by giving specific examples? 
This skill is termed individualigation in the lessons* 

^s there evidence of feeling or attitude in the selection of terms? 

^Scoring each column^ according to the teacher's general estimation of 
quality (freshness^ clarity and. vividness), will let the teacher compare 
students, if only approximately* The gamemanship should not be emphasized* 



Analysis of a Seventh Grade Paper 



1 



ky Favorite Room 

Vy favorite room in my house is my bedroom* Itaat is vheze I 
spend most of my time* 

It is a fairly large room with 2 beds, a phone & a television* 
There are two sets of dressers which are white & gold* There is a 
vanity* Over the vanity is a lamp which is made in the style of a 
bird cage* 

Chart Analysis of Seventh Grade Paper 

Selection of Use of Use of Example Expression of 

General Terms Specifics or Particular!- Feeling 

zation 



favorite room where I spend favorite 

most of my time 

fairly large none, except 

list of 

fazniture: lamp in the style of 

a bird cage 



‘khritteD in a test situation, at a nearby school* 
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Analysis of an Blghtli Grade P aper 
”The New Eeturnlng to the Old School” 



”Nh.en you return to school In September, • • •” to • 
• .With everyone chattering away happily.” 



The complete model (in this case the entire essay) will 
be found, under the above title and written by Carla 
Haimowitz, in The Nichols Writer. June 1965 . 




mCTancnaocia 
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Chart Analgia of Eighth QraAa Bapar 

mmmmmmmmm immm mmmmmmmmm mmmmmmmmmm itmmmmmmm 



Selection of 
General Teroa 



Uae of 
Speeifiea 



Uae of 

dta IhAlviidniCUi* 
aartlott • 



Bxpraaaion of 
Feeling 



When you return the f irat day 
in Septeniber 



aOtnayd different the unuaedneaa 

of everything 



ahlned 



unacuffed^ 
aoooth f loora 



coat of varnish not-quite-dry 



aharp-amelling 
huUetin hoerda 



eupty near 

rou^ vith holea 

where pins wesre 
inserted year 
after year 



walls do not 
need a sign to 
axmounee freshly 
painted 

door 

old clasarood 
stale newness 



a little exciting 
a bit bewildering 






c bftiH 



slender^ yet uhl* 
broken 



r 



Sitting down 
stroke 



inscribed 



forget 

etNironBent 



awaitJjog teacher's 
neat writing 



unconacioualy 

desk tops • wellrwom 

last year's 
rooances 

etchings of the 
teacher 



**don*t touch** 



like any oidier 
school day 



vith everyone happily 
ehatteiricg 
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Analyais of a Writing Exaigpla 

To enfovce the learoing experience of this exercise^ and to suggest 
the direction that learning should take, the following analysis of a piece 

of professional writing Is Included* 

Copies of lishe literary i&odel an! analysis may he distributed to the 
class aiffcer their writing period* The teacher may consider It appropriate to 
hand hack the analysis of pupil compositions in the same lesson period to pro- 
voke cwplosity and Interest In composition skills* However^ if such a compar- 
ison Is felt to he discouraging^ then close but separate class periods should 
he chosen* It may seem to present a better learning situation to sandwich the 
literary model with its analysis between the pupils^ writing period and the 
analysis of their own writing. Attention span and ahiUty to carry over vary 
from class to class> making each teacher the best ^dge for dividing this les- 
son* 



o 
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”A Long Train Ride”^ 



"After four days on the train, ...” to "... • But it 
means so much having you here.” 



The complete model will be found on p. 83 of Cheaper by 
the Dozen by Frank B. Gilbreth Jr. and Ernestine G. Carey 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1948). 



4his is a supplied title. 
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ApalyBis of "A Long Train Bldo” 

mmmmmmimmmommm mmmn mm mmmimmmk mmmmmmmm mmmmmmm 



Selection of 
General Teres 



Gse of 
Speclfiiiis 



Use of Sxanple 
or Barticularl« 
zatlon 



Sacpresslon of 
Feeling 



not very 
sanitary 



after four days 
with no l)ath 



eaccept the 
sponge variety 



our best 



personal 

scrubbing 



^nted 



clean clothes 



surprised 



by boarding 
train 



suitcases open 



pile of diapers 
in a comer 



found in isiddle 
of meal 



baby vas crying crying 



LIU'S foot- 
hurting 



she vas crying 
on the couch 



I 

r 

I 

r 

[■ 

f 



used to jolce 

it means so 
much 



i 



BlU— acrobatics 
on bed 

bowls of Cream of 
T?heat^ graham 
crackers on a 
card table 

plaQe smelled of 
Stemo and worse 

reminded— of a zoo 

Fred, Fred 

wiped her eyes 

apologetically 



clung 

NOTE: One difference between professional and learner is the greater nunber 
of modifiem or explainers that the professional can Tise* The major objective 
of these lessons is to teach children to build sentences that can contain 
such modifying and explanatory elements. 
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Introductory Lstsson B 
Exercise 1 

Experiment in Observation 



Objective s 

fo melie evident to pupils the reason for (jlvl! ig general classi- 
fications first in a piece of writing^ then adding narrowed specific 
and individualizing details of the general terms used* 

Hote to 
teachers 

If the pupils have a good grasp <of the reasoning behind Instruction^ 
they will foUow procedure more readily* Therefore^ it is the pur- 
pose of this lesson to go into the order of perception* If the 
pupils can understand how ve see a things they will be ready to 
undertake making someone s^lse s^e the thing* 

Clear expository writing^ the setting forth of knowledge or 
opinion, is often the teaching goal in curricula* 

Because in exposition we are often, if not always* dealing with 
interporetations g £ semse-experiences— that is, with more or less 
high level abstractions— there is a tendency, especially with 
beginning writers, to use only abstract words* For most audiences 
and occasions, writers should tMnk of translating the abstraction 
back to its concrete particulars* This process is known as giving 
ea^oqples or writing concretely* In a way, it would not be too much 
to say that practice in description, in which the writer tables to 
give a direct account of his sensoocy impressions, is the very founda- 
tion of good expository writing* 



Good descriptive vritiog depends^ it vculd seen^ on the writer's 
beving a very clear uoderstatiding of the different stages of per- 
ception* He can bes«; comnanicate to his audience if he knows how 
he arrived at a clear inpression or view of the subject of his 
description* A fortiori, he wist be able to get to a clear view* 

Ih atteeipting to recognise and pin down these stages of per- 
ception^ we find that habit has speeded up the process so that 
recognition seems instantaneous with no stages evident* 

Sensory iopxessions are qjiick, but words are slew* Our lesson 
here^ then, deals with slowing down the process of acqjuiaring im- 
pressions through the senses so the class nay "discover" and put 
these stages to use* The teacher's job is to demonstrate this pro- 
cess and also to establish the idea that pupils should keep the 
carder of perception in mind when they are gathering their thoughts 
(material) for a descaription* No doubt their first ideas for 
papers will be qiiite general ones— e.g* "X know a wonderful place 
for a vacation*" To describe the place they must move from that 
general impression of the whole place to their specific memories 
or observations of its parts* 

Betarding visual perception will be the process undertaken for 
this demonstration* Unfamiliar objects will implement the process* 
The objects should be unfamiliar so that our experiment will not 
be offset and spoiled by memory filling in details too rapidly* 
Learning about perception involves the class' noting how details 
are added so that, as writers, they can proceed In the ciae order 
with the same stages* 
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VvoGedBixxt i 

1* ready, out ocC an unfanlXlar picture, . preferably 

a aeene ufaich ie large encueb fov Ita details to be seen by 
all the class at the same time* If possible, hang this pic- 
ture with a cover vhich mey be lifted for varying lengths of 
time* 

2* Explain in your aim vords, to meet the general level of 
your class, the goals of the lesson given in Note ^ teac^rj 
or use the following suggestion! 

"Today we are going to undertake an experiment to find out 
how we see things* This is to show you the order or stages of 
seeing, the same order that good writers use* It is really a 
lesson in psychology* We want to find out how we see* Then 
we will find out how anafbody can use this knowledge about seeing 
to comnunlcate clearly* We can make someone else see a thing 
the way we do* No doubt, you will understand the usefulness of 
this project in making friends and Influencing people (such as 
teachers, principals, parents, etc*)*” 

3* Direct the class to take out paper and mark off three co lumns 
and be ready to wrtie down in the first column what they see 
at their first brief glimpse of the picture* Expect them to 
see colors, lar ge forms, unusual shapes— but perhaps little 
more* The whole point is that they will see only gross aspects 
of the picture* 

X4it curtain for not more than three seconds* Pupils list 
impressions* 

h* Tell class to get ready for a second jonaer look (about five 
or six seconds; more if class seems uneasy or frustrated), after 



nhieh tbear ag»ln list tbeir further Iv^presslons in the next 
column on their papers. They may list vbile looking. 

5 . Bapeat process for the third and itiU longer look at the 
picture. This look is for details; so aUoir sufficient tlme^ 
or the picture may he left uncovered. Again instruct the class 
to list vhat more they have seen in their 3 rd column. 

6 . When most have finished listirig^ compile lists on the hoard 
from the pupils' lists. Call several for a representative 
sampling vhich you vrite in three columns on hoard. 

7* Considering the words of each column in order to give a 
title to each column is the. next step in our experiment. 

Tell the class to consider the kinds of words in each column 
and decide on a title that will descrlhe them. Lead class to 
Choose a term for the first column such as General Shape or 
General Color hy shoving delii^ted approval when some one 
gets close hy using voxd^ "general." Other responses may 
he merely accepted hy "YeS| hut what fits better?" The 
second column should contain words that distinguish various 
shapes and colors, and may he entitled with a term related to 
this narrower specification. Try to bring out such a heading 
as More Specific . The third column should contain an assort- 
ment of the smallest details and entitle it accordingly. If 
responses do not come close enou£^, do not hesitate to suggest 
correct title to claaa. 

The teacher should expect that some details will he caught 
hy pupils in the first or second glimpse of the picturen there- 
fore these details will he listed in their first or second 
columns. In calling for a sampling for the hoard's columns. 
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aceept these aeteiXs even thouc^ they may not fit as a 
general elaaslfieatlon or even as a more speeifie fuib-claati- 
fieationi but acme pupiXa did see them In first or 
second vleuing. However, they vUl he In the minority if 
the spLimpses were made brief enougjb, and the class should 
understand that these detailji are exceptions in the general 
coaumn* The discussion to bring out suitable headings would 
take into consideration the majority of the terms in a column* 
8* Bring this part of the lesson to a close by reminding the 
class that those three columns represent the stages of seeing 
this picture when their looking had been Interrupted in order 
to figure out the order of the stages* 
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Writing Actlvitg: 

!• Bive olast «ri^<e a atatement of oooeluaioa about the atagaa 
of seeins on tbalr papers* Have several read, and a good one 
copied 00 the board for reinforeing the li'iea* See Ibtroduetion, 
p* 22* (Such a stateaent approodaiBte the foUoving: 

"When ve see a picture [ or object] , we fii.*8t see a general 
shape, then a more definite impression, and f inaUy the 
finest details*") 

2* Have the claec apply the steps of seeljog to the writing of 
a short piece describing the same picture and using these 
same steps jto ^e s ame order * 

Bead and evaluate the papers using only this criterion for 
evaluation* That is^ rate the papers with the best having 
only a few general terns withimore specifying or sub-classes 
and many details* Adoaoirledge that sentence structure may 
seem lost, but that is not any concern at this point* 



Exeveite 2 

OSie Stagts of Obaarvatlctt 
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Objective: 

To re-#nforee the pupile* unfierctendlng of the reletioo betiieen 
stecsee of cbeervetion end the vriting of deecription^ bgr having 
them study the teohniqfAes used in exenples of description by 
prcfessiccel vrite?v» 

Rote to 
xeaobert 

Models of good descriptions wiU be found in »ost enthologlM# 

end ttsy be used, if preferred to ones given here* These, however, 
ere not only convenient to have, but also directly connected with 
previous lesson, since they ere descriptions of pictures* 



Procedure* 

Introduce these excerpts by telling the class to look for levels 
of perception or sense experiences* Heve these writers follcmed 
the seme steps the class discovered in the emperlaentt Does 
the writer begin with a general classification end narrow it, then 
add detailat 

In order to keep the class together the model might be read 
aloud by the teacher, the class following copies with their eyes; 
i«e« not simply listening* 

A discussion with a sorting out of terms into columns on the 
board may follow the reading* Such a chart should reseid>le the 
one given below* However, the teacher should unlerstand that if 
the class does not arrive at the findings of this chart or • reasonable 
afproxination, they certainly can ba poiitted out didact i ca ll y to keep 
leseon within class period or attention span* 

er|c 
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”A Religious Masterpiece” 



”The little painting • . • was a masterpiece . to 

”. . . .his whole body in a convulsion of despair.” 



The complete model will be found on p. 118 of Rembrandt 
by Gladys Schmitt (New Yorks Random House, 1961 } . 



NOTH: The painting referred to in the model is ”Judas Re- 

turning the Thi 3 c*ty Pieces of Silver” by Rembrandt. 






If the pupils* reeitatioii offers a sorbing out of terns nearly 
like the following^ they have applied the lesson* 



General l!ems 
or 

Classification 



psiflcbincc 



More Specific 
or 

8ub«elas»ification 



More Datailed 
or 

Ladividualisation 



little 
nasterpieoe 
blue robe 

gold^-enbroldered mantle of the hie^ psriest 
the sacred books 



OTenrple dignitary 



the irlch cover 

the thirty pieces of 
silver 



of the table 



beautiful 

background 



Sfi* 




Juda» 

soul-cdiilling 

down on his knees 

his clothes tom 

face and arm contorted 

his whole body in a con- 
vulsion of despair 



HOXBt l!he teacher nay wish to continue a class reading and recitation 
for analysis tising the following models^ or they nay be used as 
individual desk exercises, foil iwing the procedure given for the 
first model* 



■TiTt«tagTO.isgi; 
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The folloiriiig chart ia given for convenience in checking* Of 
coorae^ not every vooed or jhraae la inclnded in the charting for tbia 
stage of their understanding* 



General Terms 


More Specific 


More Detailed 


or 


or 


or 


Classification 


Sub-classification 


individualization 




plovsstn 


most conspicuous 

his head bent toward tte 
soil 




shepherd tends flock 


beyond him 

lobking up ^th mild curiof- 
sity 


land* and aeeseepe 


of intricate beauty 




move 


ships 

across the vater 






cove 


below the plowman 




is setting sail 


a particularly elaborate 


‘ 




one 

Icarus 


• 


our subject 


small legs 




detailed pattern 


is Just disappearing 
very small splash 



If the class' response has been similar to the above results, the xupils 
axe achieving the lesson's purpose* 



In the folloirliLj poem W.H« AuAen also deeerihea the same painting 
with emotional interprotation . Xt may interest the pupils to read it 
after doing the exerolse for -ibhe prose passage » The teacher may want 
to point out that the terms St4|p3ying. emotioni either heightened or 
surpassed^ serve to specify a more general idea^ thus making the 
interpxetation vivid amd more meaningful to the reader* 
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"Something Amazing" 



"in Brueghel’s Icarus , for instance: • • ."to • .Had 
somewhere to get to and sailed calmly on." 



The complete model will be found in the poem, "Musee des 
Beaux Arts" by W. H. Auden, in The Oollected Poetry of 
H. Auden (New York: Random House, 1945}. 
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General 


Emotional 


Classification 


Speclfleation 


turns away 


qjuilte leisurely 


cry 


disaster j 


sun shone 


fooraaken 

not an Important failure 

as It had to j 


something 


aoBzlng 

i? 


sailed 


calmly 



{! 



(X)upllcate referenc© of "bhal; app6arinff 

on p. 32#) ^ 



Introdactory Lesson C 
Classification 



Objectives 



!• To introduce students to the meaning of term classiflsati on* 
2. To illustrate the difference between primary and secottoiy, 
classifying details or traits of objects* 

3* To show students the in)|.oartance of careful^ accurate obser- 
vation in determining the traits of an object to be used in 
describing it* 



In this lesson students are introduced to the operations that 
are involved in the classification of objects* Students will be 
asked to observe and analyze various objects • They will be asked 
to pick out significant details^ chiefly those which are cooHca 
to the objects* 

You will notice that students will mention chiefly details 
of size, shape, color, location, and so forth* If possible 
you should try to lead them back ftpom such details, which are 
here called secondary* to the details or traits which define the 
general clans of the object* Red books are different fs^om green 
books* large books are diffesrent from small books^ books on the 
table are different from books on the desk* 



Note to 
teacher: 



Bed « green 

Large - small 

On the table - on the dei 




Secondary details 
or traits 



Ideally some op several students should see that such 
as redness ^ greenness^ largeness^s n al in ess > helng on the table- 
helng on the desk are shared hy ether kinds of things. Apples^ 
pencils^ letters, dishes, and many other sorts of things have color, 
sls&e, location, and other siuUar traits. 

If this Idea can he established, then It may be possible to 
ask (or to get a student to ask) vhat traits are specific to books. 
What traits mist an object have to allow us to refer to It with 
the word book? These essential traits are the ones here called 

nrlmary . 

Do not feel that the point must be jushed for at this time. It 
Is taken up again In Lesson I. 

ITocedure: _ 

I , Have ready two or three red books, an eqjial number of green 

and blue books, se^/eral red and green apples, some blue plums, 
and so forth. Or use things In the classroom that strike your 
fancy. Wie point Is that the objects of different kinds should 
share some comBon secondary traits. Display the objects on 
your desk or along the chalk ledge, In random order. 

2» Ask children what they see. If the first answer Is simply 
"Books ''”**Prult" or "Plums and Apples," ask what kind of books, 
what kinds of fruit ;> or what kinds of plums and apples. Pre- 
sumably the children wlU reply with the colors of the irarlous 
objects, since, under the circumstances, color ought to be the 
most conspicuous trait. 

4. Now ask what else the children see, or what they can tell 

a 

you about the different kinds; i.e. the red books, the green 



apples* Heike sure that students understand that yai are 
asking for qioalltles common to one kind of object— comnon 
to all the red books, all the green apples* 

Most llkel>’ Afi,'2e will be the next trait mentioned* But 
some children may try to discriminate among the colors according 
to tone or hue; others will mention gjolte particular details, 
such as tears or spots on book covers, or wormholes In apples. 
Accept such answers but ask students to hold them aside for 
a while* (These are Individuali zing— not classi fying— details 
they will be taken up In the following lesson*) 

It may be that the red apples wlU be larger than the green* 
The red apples also may have smoother or shinier skins than 
the green apples* And they may be sweeter* 

5* The results may be put on the board for recording In the 
students' notebooks* 



6* Point out that for the purposes of this exercise, red 
apples and green apples are classes of the apples we can see* 
And What we are saying is that of the apples in front of us, 
all the zed ones sire larger, smoother, and sweeter than all 
the green ones* Ih other words, for the purposes of this 
exea^ise, largeness, smoothness, sweetness are general qjoalitles 
coanon to all the red apples. Just as smallness, rouc^iness, 
and un-sifeetness are general gtaalities common to all the green 
apples* 



Red apples Green apples 



large 

smooth 

sweet 



small 

rough 

not<»8veet 
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7« Bepeat the opexatlon vith the books and whatever other 
objects yoa have displayed* Point cut that the books also 
have color, size, texture, perhaps odor; the other fsuits ^ 
will also have these <pialities* 

8* Noir is the time to try to introduce the idea of the primary 
qjualities, those idiich, taken together, constitute the 
definition of the objectt* 

Point out that size, shape, color, and so forth nf&aee use- 
ful in distinguishing one kind of book from another, one kind 
of apple from another* Ask how we know that the red things 
and the green things are both apples, both books* 

This is a rather haard question* It may confuse the children, 
make them uncertain* Do not be disturbed* Confusion is often 
the beginning of learning* Try not to lead the children 
with encouragement or premature explanations • Let them have 
the experience of discovery* 

9* Each student should record in his class notebook the definitions 
for **classify** and "classification” and the other facts abcut 
these words pertinent to the course in composition* Be sura 
that the student understands (and writes down) that classifi- 
cation is the process by which the extrinsic (or outward) 
qpalities of an object are determined throufi^ observation so 
that its description will be clear, accurate, and precise* 

The final lists on the books should also be copied for 
reference* Zf lists on other objects were discussed and written 
on board, they too should be copied* 
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Writing activity ; 



Choose one^ from each of the three groups of objects used 
and write a short descxlption of each article* (three or 
four sentences) Use the lists ccfiqplled in class as a basis 
for your description* 



iQtroductozy Lesson C 
Mode7is for Discussion 

Hote to 

t^iicher; . _ . 

' ' Both of the models use individualizing as well as classifying 

details^ In this lesson^ however, we shall he emphasizing only 
the latter. In the following lesson the same models will he 
used to show (l) the individualizing details and (2) the fact 
that most descriptions use both. 

Procedure : 

1« Pass out the copies of the models to the class. Bead 
aloud as they follow. 

2. Ask them what kind of writing they would call this. When 
they utderstand that it is description, ask them to pick 
out the classifying details. The IList would include sixteen 
years old, six feet three, rntMeiKsins, red wrists, felt hat, 
mop of sandy hair. If any other details are mentioned explain 
that we will discuss those in a day or so. 



"Quite a Sight" 



"When Bill Wingate made . . . " to "... little felt hat 
perched on his mop of sandy hair." 



The complete model will he found in the story "The Crooiced 
Arm, " in Will to Win and Other Stories by Stephen W. Meader 
(New York: Harcourt, 1936 [now called Harcourt, Brace & 

World, Inc.]). 



Kote ^ 

jj€8tCll6y • 

■ fhls model may Tdc used in the same tsanner as the one tvoa 
•*The Crooked Arm.” Classifying details should include German, 
Hanoverian type, six feet tall, well-proportioned, erect 
carrdLage, domical head, full, clean-shaven face, thick lips, etc 
When \ising this model, he sure that all words and terms are 



tanderstood'} Hanoverian, tiell-proporbiof^d, cata^age, domicel, 
beetling, bottle nose. 
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*’Not Al'ways the life of the Party” 



”Her father, Henri List, • • to • • .gray eyes, 
beetling brows, and bottle-nose.” 



The complete model will be found on p. 11 of The Auto- 
biography of an Idea by Louis H. Sullivan (New York: Press 

of the jbnerican Institute of Architects, Inc., 1924). 






Introductory Lesson D 
Individualization 

Objectives: 

Pupils learn the meaning of the term "individualization" 
as a means of description in this course* 

2 . Pupils learn the difference between the terms* "classificatinii” 
and "individualization*" 



Note to 
teacher : 

This is an introductory lesson on individualization in 
description* In a previous lesson students learned that classi- 
fication of an object refers to picking out its specific qjualities 
of an extirinsic nature* In individualization the intrinsic 
quu 9 ilities of the object are searched out* Since both terms are 
used almost from the beginning of these lessons^ it is necessary 
that the students have some understanding of the meaning of each 
and of the differences they imply. Ih Lesson VII a much more 
complete analysis of individualization and its use is presented* 

It is hoped^ however^ that by introducing the term early in the 
course the students will become familiar with it so that they will 
understand it when it is used; this familiarity should also serve 
as a more meaningful basis for the more intensive lessons when 
they are presented* 

The emphasis in this lesson should be on the intrinsic or 
unique qualities of objects as they are determined by pupils' 
observation* 



•• 
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1. Have ready for display several groups of objects* (it 
mli^t be well to use the same ones vblch were used in the 
lesson on classification— the books ^ apples, etc*) Intro- 
duce the lesson to the class in the following manner: Of 
course you recognize these objects as the ones we used 
the other day (or whenever) in our lesson on classification* 
We know that the classifying detail, of an object refers to 
its specific qjAalities— its outward or extrinsic qualities* 
We made lists of those qjoalities and you used them :^n a 
description which you wrote and many of them were well done* 
Some of you, if you remember, mentioned some details which 
I asked you to hold aside for the time being* Do any of 
you 3 ?emember what some of them were? (As they recall such 
details as the tom cover and the izik stain write them on 
the board*) 

2* Why do you suppose I did not include those in our lists 
on classification? Why are these details different from 
those we did include? (At this point it might be well to 
review the lists fir*n the students* notebooks*) Why, for 
example, is the size and shape of this textbook '.Isted as a 
classifying detail and not the tom cover? or the ink stain? 
(You will probably need to go through many examples before* 
they begin to see the difference* It would be well to haVe 
many objects which are already in the classroom to use, such 
as a vase with a crack in it, or a desk badly marted up, a 
flickering li^t, a wastebasket with a dent in it etc* The 
answer you are seeking of course is that these details were 
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not included in the lists on classiflcsttioa because these 
details are peculiar to one particular dbject—that they are 
vbat make the object uniqjiie or one of a kind— they ar^ one 
mig^ say intrinsic to that particular object* 

3* When the class seems to have the idea take one object, 
the textbook, and ask for all of the unique details vhich 
they can observe* List on board* Such things as scratched 
initials on the cover, the broken back and missing spines, 
the ink smudges, the vell-vom cover etc* are vtmt ycu 
are after* 

U* Nov let them list the unique qjaalities of an apple or seme 
other object on a piece of poper* After a fev minutes list 
their observations on board* Discuss these to be sure each 
is a unique detail and see that all vhich are qjuite plain 
are included* Point out that these details make each object 
different from any other similiar object; that these details 
make it uniqjue— >they make it individual* 

5* Discuss the meaning of "individual*' and "individualization" 
and bring out the fact that tdien ve individualize an object 
we lo6k for those personal qualities vhich make it unique 
from a3Ll others of Its kind* Point out also that both classi- 
fying details and individualizing details are im(portan« in the 
description of objects* 

6* Final lists from board and definitions should be copied 
in class notebooks* Also have them copy all other facts 
vhich are necessary to a clear understanding of these terms* 
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Writing aetlvlty ! 

Choose five objects in the classroom qv from home* (^You may 
wish to designate specific objects.’ In any event they should be 
actual objects rather individual in appearance: a purse^ a sweater j 
etc. List in one colunn classifying details and in a second 
cohimn individualizing details. 



b 
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!DAtr«dacto3?y Lesson D 
Models for Discussion 



m 



1, Pass out copies of the modol to each student* They will 
recognise it as the same one used in the previous lesson, 
hut point out that more has been added* Bead aloud agaiu 
and be sure all words and phrases are understood: grotesque 

length, outlandish costume * 

2* Then ycnx ni^t say something like this: We have already 
discussed the classifying details in this description, such 
things as age, hei^t, hat, hair etc*, hut I am sure many of 
you are already recognizing that there are many individualizing 
details as well* Who can mention one? (List on hoard as they 
are given: 'rattling doun from the mcvntain in an unhelievahly 
ancient fliwer, ambled up the steps, hat perched, it 
was so wide and friendly, grotesqyae length, outlandish 
costume. Bill Wingate*) 

3* Ask how these differ from our first list* What you want 
is for the class to realize that the classifying details give 
us an cutward picture of any number of hoys, hut it is by 
means of the individualizing details that this one particular 
hoy becomes an individual* Point out that good descriptions 
invariably use both* 

In using the second model ( Autobiography of an Idea) ask 
if there are any individualizing details in it* Perhaps 
the only two would be beetling brows and bottle nose * (Refer 



to page 43* for this model.) 



”His Grin” 



“When Bill Wingate made his first • • •” to 
who stood staring as he approached.” 
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• .students 



The complete model will be found in ”The Crooked Arm” from 
Will to Win and Other Stories by Stephen W. Meader (New 
Yorks rJarcourt, 193^]3^ow Harcourt, Brace & World, Incf}) 






Lesson I 
Classification 

Object i.ve__^^ pjipi 3 j 5 practice observation of similar indivi&ial objects 
to discover the common qualities vhicb make them meoibers of 
one class^ and sllc^: the items to be named by one word# In 
other words^ they are learning (l) the qualities signified 
by a term (the "Intension” of a term) and (2) the objects 
referred to by a term (the "extension" of a term) # 

2. Pupils learn meaning of classify and define # 



Mote to 

teachers . , 

0!he lesson requires pupils to consult dictionaries, and some 

points about characteristics of dictionaries are made# Such work 

le for review of past learning experiences# 



Exercise A 



The Hianing of Classification 



Note to 

' 03he enqoharsis in this lesson should be on the pupils* observation 

and analysis of the objects they are shown* With the analysie 
of the dbjects^ students should have experience in recognizing 
coDmon gjualities of the objects and understand that these common 
qualities mahe it possible to sort out an«l place the objects in 
sets or groups, thereby classifying the objects* In this exercise, 
bool^s are \ised because they are convenient for the teacher; other 
objects may be used in addition to the boolis, if the teacher 
wants to reinforce the experiences of observation and anal 3 ^is* 

This lesson is a repetition and development of Introductory 
Lesson A» Books are used again to reinforce learning about the 
difference between primary and secondary details and traits* Some 
reference to the Introductory Lesson should be made* 

Rrocedure ! 

1* Choose a book that won't be readily recognizable, hold it 
up, and ask the class "What is this?" Make sure that you can 
get the response book a It doesn't matter if there is a 
qiialifler of size or color* What you don't want is answers 
like geometry or history * 

2* Show students other books: e*g*, a dictionary, a volume of 
an encyclopedia, a notebook, a bankbook, checkbook-- books of 
different sizes, colors, kinds of binding, ways of opening 
(e*g*, from bottom rather than rlcd^t side)* 



AsIe hotr 0uch various Idnds of ol^jects can be called by the 
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same vord book « 

rne qjAlck answer might be that they all do the same thing* Ask 
what do they do? What does a checkbook do that Is like what a 
dictionary does? (Beproduces words.) 

Another answer mlg^t be that books all have the same "things." 

Ask what books have in common. If students mention title, author. 
Index, ask who the author of the encyclopedia Is^ of the checkbook. 
Ihe questions are deceptive^ for there are authors of the encyclo- 
pedia^ and in a sense the check-writer may be thought of as an 
author. If students point these facte out^ encourage them by 
accepting their comments. But then ask someone to look up author . 
How many kinds of books can be said to have authors? Is there some 
class of people which will Include authors and at the same time 
take In all or most of the kinds of books? The best answer mlg^t 
be "people who write." ("Writers" is too close to "authors" to use 
here. "People who write" includes more Individuals than "writers.") 

NOTB: The above suggestion for discussion Involves movement from relatively 
specific ("authors") to relatively genea^l ("people ^o write.") The 
relationship should be ]polnted out to students. And they should see 
that the purpose of the discussion was to get a general term that 
would cover many Instances. People may write for many purposes besides 
the creative ones implied in author . Hence the discussion should lead 
students back to the notion that books are somehow connected with the 
reproduction of words in the most general sense. 

Eventually students should reach the following as the common 

qualities of the books they have been examining. 






i 

> 
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i 
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Material: paper (or similar materials that can he cut in 
sheets); various materials to form covers 

Construction: paper in sheets 

C^ed or stitched at left 

enclosed in covers 

Function: reproduction of words in print or handwriting 



ConeJLusion : 

A dictionary definition summarises the comnon qualities or 
characteristics of objects* This conclusion ^ould be written on 
board for pupils to copy In their notebooks* 



i 







i 
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Exexcise B 



Note to 
teacher ; 

The purpose of the exercise Is to continue pupils^ practicing 
observation ashing then to find vays of Inclu di ng In class boohs 
various objects \Ailch do not have all qjualltles arrived at In Exer- 
cise A,, but vhlch are called boohs^ and to find ways of excluding 
objects which have mostj though perhaps not all, qualities arrived 
at In Exercise A, and which are yet not called boohs* 

Rrocedure ; 

1* Ash students to thinh about such things as a booh of matches, 
a booh of stamps, "booh" In the sense of a boohmaher's business 
and activity. If they are old enouc^ and mle^t be expected 
to have the foundation in experience, ash about the "booh" 
in a card game. 

How can those things be boohs? 

2. Hold up a magazine or a newspaper . Point out that these 
have most of the qualities of boohs as defined. They are made 
of paper, reproduce words, and are bound or folded at the left. 
Ash the students: Tftiy aren't they boohs? Are they? 

NOTE: The primary meaning of magazine is "a storehouse." Ash the 

students: how does It come to refer to a thing lihe Mad. Time. Truth , 
Popular Mechanics, the school magazine, etc. 

Technically this Is an example of specification (narrowing) of 
meaning: the magazine Is a special hind of storehouse, one that 
contains or "stores" various hinds of stories and articles— or a 
"storehouse of information." As a matter of fact magazine In the 



sense of a physical storehcuse is now practically liw l t ed to military 
usage^-a miUtcory supply depot or the supply chamber of a gun* 

Other examples of specification: 
meat: all food~--*>^ flesh food 
starve: dle“~~^die for lack of food 
hnave: boy ^rascal 

deer: animal ^a hoofed, cud-chewing and antlered animal, 

especially the smaller species of the family 

li^or: something fluid >> distilled alcoholic beverage 



Conclusion: 

, - — Classification clarifies meaning and aids in understanding 

by specifying or narrowing the meaning of a word* 

Tfewi* students copy this coDsOUision in their notebooks* 



Exercise C 



Objective* . ^ _ 

Olfee purpose of tbis exercise Is to cditime etuAents* experience 

in classification and to point aft that "ctoservatlon" nay be 

throng recaU. Students shou3d understand that details gathered 

by <*servatlon are stored in memory (or notes) and can then be 

drawn upon for writing* 

note to 

*fcOOOh63f • 

The process of classification may be illustrated to the class 
by the teacher referring to a coin collection as an example* Tlie 
collector sorts out the coins according to common characteristics 
which he observes* One basis for classification coild be the 
counfcry of origin; United States, Prance, Germany, etc* Other 
bases for classification could be date, valAie, matesrial* 

Classification of Coins 

ooms 



Ancient 

T i I ' i ! . 

Creek Bonan Car^liaglniLan British French United States 

1 T ! 

Dimes Nickels Quarters 



Modem 



( 
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NCXtSs Coins can also be treated as a si'ib-class of larger classes# 

Medium of Foechange 

K _ - - 

] r r 

Uiampum Cattle Mon^ 

1 — ^ 

Paper Coin 

After students have discussed the classification of coins, the 
teacher could mention classification of stamps, materials, in 
libraries, and the scientific classification of plants and animals. 

Prcxseduare; 

' ■ ■' teacher should vrite the vord vehicle on the board and tell 

the students that this general term can be used to classify a 
large number of objects. Students and teacher should have a 
discussion to arrive at a definition of the general word vehicle 
(a carrier of goods and passengers), and determine vhat character- 
istics an object must have to be classified as a vehicle. 

The students should be ashed to name all of the objects they can 
recall that have the common qjuaUties of vehicle, and the teacher 
should write names of the objects on the board. 

If the teacher wants to extend the students* vocabulary, other 
meanings of the word vehicle may be found in the dictionary: 

—inert liquid in medical compound 
—carrier of infection 
—artistic composition, etc. 

NOTE: All have some suggestion of "carrying.” 

Students may continue working with the classification of objects. 



o 
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1 
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using the following general class words: 



music 


container 


footwear 


boat 


lanqp 


game 


pla;^ 


plate 



Suggested 
activities : 

'"students who have collections of coins, stamps, dolls or models 
could he encouraged to classify objects in their collections and 
bring the collections to class* TIae emphasis should be on class- 
ification, possibly with the teacher's help, and not on the random 
showing of possessions* 

^ teacher could prepare a group of objects for class use, 
possibly a stack of postcards* A small group of students could 
dbsexve tte cards, decide a basis for classification, classify, and 
report to class* The cards could be re-shuffled and passed to 
another group of students to see if they could find common qualities 
that would allow the cards to be classified on a different basis* 
The process could continue until ideas have been exhausted* 

Possible bases for classification: 

—color or black and white 
—places where cards were mailed 
--landscape or buildings, etc* 



Notebook 

work: 



1* List the following general terms on the boardi 
convertible present cake 



grade 



ice-cream 



confezence 



o 
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Ask students to select two terms and to vrite the test 

definition of each selected term that they can* The teacher 

should stress that the students* definition is to shov that 

the term applies to a class of objects, not to one specific, 

individual object vithin the classification* Two or three 

sentences may be used to write each definition* 

After definitions have been written by the students, some 

of them should be read, written on the board and evaluated* 

After students have expressed their cwn ideas, consult the 

dictionary for comparison* Papers written by the students 

should be collected by the teacher and evaluated for clarity 

of meaning* Encouraging comments should be made at all costs* 

2* The following material should be put on the board or 

duplicated so each student has a copy he can follow* This 

will be an exercise in determining \diy objects do not fit into 

a given classification* 

Classifying word Objects classified 

1* tool: rake, candy, saw, hammer 

2* car{ Chevrolet, Boeing 70? j Olds 93, Cadillac 

3* clothing: sweater, shoes, coat, balloon 

4* tree: violet, elm, maple, pine 

3* person: boy, girl, mouse, man 

6* author: Mark Twain, Ferry Mason, Edgar Allen Poe, 
Jack London 

7* weapon: gun, sword, spear, feather 

(Please see the following page for directions.) 
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Instruetlona 

"to s'fcuden'bs* . . ^ ^ 

In each grcap of words given above there Is one object which 

does nob fit into the classification given at the beginning of 
each grottp. Find the object that does not fit into the classi- 
fication and write it on paper. Eacplaln what conmon qualities 
are lacking in the object^ ma ki ng it impossible to classify it as 

given. 

Conclusion * , 

used to classify large groups of objects are very general 

in their meaning; words used for objects classified become less 

general. Have students copy the above conclusion in their notebooks. 
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Wfitlng Activity #1 

A* roiio ie an* exercise in classification. Sort out and arrange 
dbjects listed beloir into general classes or groups of db^ects with 
cooason qualities. After you have the groups in order, give each 
one a name with the bes*: general word you can find to cover all 



the objects in the group. 


Examples: 




Deer 


Dogs 


Tigers \ 




Lions 


Cats 


Mice y 


ate eUiURlMAIS 


Elephants 


Rats 


Cows / 





Objects for Classification 



1. apartment 

2. Time 
3* pasrty 

4. Popular Mechanics 
5 • Canada 

6. bread 

7. theatre 

8. Life 

9. Egypt 

10. steak 



11. hospital 

12. circus 

13. Germany 

14. pie 
13, Look 

16 • festival 
17. Holiday 
iB. fair 

19. milk 

20. temple 



21. Japan 

22. cookie 

23. picnic 

24. garage 
29. Brazil 

26. Header's Digest 
27* India 
28. church 
29* carnival 
3D. apple 



After you have the groups established and named| try to find 
sub-groups within the larger ones. Examples: 

Dogs, Cats, and Cows Domestic Animals 
Licms, 'Tigers, Deer and ElejAiants are Wild A nim a l s 
Lions, Tigers and Elephants mps Tropical Animals 
Rats and Mice are Vermin (or Rodents) 

Lions, Tigers, and Cats are Felines (or Cats) 



Procedure 



Write ocL the board all general words used by the students to 



group's of objects given in the list. Discussion of the class!— 
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lying voids should establish definitions of these voids and 
emphasize eoomon qualities of objects that fit Into the gioups* 
Students' classifications hhould be lut on the boaid and the 
basis for giouplng should be verified* 

Example s A general classification that could be used for 
one group of objects is building* vhlch is defined ass "A 
constructed edifice designed to stand more or less penoanentlyj 
covering a space of land^ usually covered by a roof and more 
or less completely enclosed by valls^ serving as a duelling^ 
storehouse^ faetory^ shelter for animals, or c/ther useful 
structure • • 

" Garage may be classified as a building befsause it has the 

foUotfing qualities conomon toT buildings: constructed edifice, 
staiods permanently, covers space. Is covered and enclosed, 
sheltesm, and is a useful structure* 



Note to 
teacher: 



Suggested classification of objects: 



Pun 


Country 


circus 


Japan 


picnic 


India 


party 


Egypt 


fair 


Gexmaoy 


festival 


Brazil 


carnival 


Canada 





Magazine 


Food 


apartment 


Reeder's Digest 


apple 


garage 


Look 


steak 


hospital 


Time 


pie 


Church 


Holiday 


cookie 


temple 


Life 


bread 


theatre 


Popular Mechanics 


milk 
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gngges'faftA sub-classif Icatlons s 

i 

churchy tenq^» theatre are public eatherlng places 
apartment are housing 

picnic 9 party a*e private entertainment 

circus^ fair, festival, carnival are public entertainment or performances 

pie, cookie, bread are baked food 

pie, cookie jre dessert food (apple may go here too) 

Look, Life are, picture mac^zines | 

Look, Life, Time are general affairs oagazlaas 



6s»a 

B. This Is also an exercise in classification* But in addl« 
tion students are a^ed to vrlte summaries of their classifying 
vork, using full sentences* 

l) Ask students to study the map (see next page) caxefuUy 
and classify the ^ states and the District of Colunhia accord- 
ing to the headinga used in the following chart* chart *be- 

low is filled in for the convenience of the teacher* ) 



Classic 


^ication According to Size of In 


come 


Over $3000 


. $2500-3000 1 


. $2000-2500 


$1000-2000 


Column listings co^e from highest to lowest* 


(7aehington, D*C* 

Delaware 

Connecticut 

tfevada 

I^ew York 

Alaska 

California 

Illinois 

New Jersey 


Massachusetts 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Washington 

Hawaii 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Missouri 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Hhode Island 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
New HampOhix^ 
Iowa 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Montana 

Florida 

Virginia 

Arizona 

Texas 

Utah 

North Dakota 

Maine 

Vermont 

Oklahoma 

New Mexico 

Idaho 


West Virginia 
Georgia 

North Carolina 

South Dakota 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

South Carolina 

Mississippi 



2 ) Ask students to then classify the 50 states and the 
District of Colunibia accoi?ding to Income within each of the four 
geographical areas outlined On the map: West, H03?th Central, 
Northeast, and South* (Chart is complete for convenience of 
I3ie teacher# See .page 63*c*) 

The exerdise is continued on page 63^d* 



NOTE: 



i 

1 


Classification Accoirdlnj! to Xncoens 


1 within Four Geographical Regions 


1 

! 

( 

\ 

1 


Over $3000 


1 ^500*3000 

1 


. $8000-2500 


$1000-2000 




.. ColisDn listings are from hi^es to lovest* 


W 

£ 

S 

T 


Nevada 

Alaska 

California 


Washington 

Oregon 

Hawaii 

Colorado 

i 


Wyoming 

Mbntana 

Arizona 

Utah 

New Mexico 
Idaho 




N. 

C 

E 

N 

T 

B 

A 

L 


Illinois 


Michigan 

Ohio 

Missouri 

Indiana 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

North Dakota 


Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Minnesota 


South Dakota 


N, 

E 1 
A 
S 
T 


Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 


Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania 
Bhouo Island 


New Hampshire 

Maine 

Vexmont 




S 

0 

u 

T 

E 

i 

1 1 
^ 1 


Washington 

D.C* 

Delaware 


Mhr^rland 


Florida 

Virginia 

Texas 

Oklahoma 


West Virginia 

Geoargia 

North Ccirollna 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky’ 

Alabama 
South Carolina 
Arkansas 
Mississippi 1 

i 

1 
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3) Have students write a short sunanary of the general 
facts turned up by their classifications. For exato|.le: 

There are eic^t states (plus the Dis'**rict of 
Colunibia) with per capita personal Incomes of 
more than $ 3000 . iOLl of them except H::laware 
and the District are Northesm states. Except 
for iilaSka and Nevada^ and perhaps Delaware, 
the ei^t states are predominantly industarial 
rather than agricultural. 

With some students (or classes) it m^y he necessary to 
limit the summaries to portions of the classifications. 

That is, ask what they can say about states with incomes 
over $3000, or what they can say about states in the geo- 
grcqphioal xeglcm«r« 8 outh. 
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Lesson U 

Exercises in Classifying 



Objectives : 

1« Rjipils practice narroviog and expanding classification of 

( 

objects; that la, practice arranging vords in order from 
general to specific * 

2* Pupils learn Importanee of detailed observation* 

Note to 
teacher ; 

Lesson II has two parts: 

(1) Several oral exercises to strengthen students* understanding 
of difference between general and specific* 

(2) Two passages from literary works* The first illustrates 
movement from general to specific; the second^ the contrary move- 
ment from specific to general* The passages are introduced to make 
a connection between writing and the principles that are being 
studied and analyzed^ to show students how writers make topics 
clear and vivid by using a system of classifying and individualizing* 
The first, **A Time to Leave,” Illustrates shifting from general - 

to specific; the second, "School Days,* the opposite steps from 
specific to general* 

Once the pupils recog&ize that such systems are used, and that 
acquiring the skill may be useful, they are given oral and written 
exercises for practice* Suggestions for assigning a brief written 
piece are also made to give pupils opportunity for a trial run* 



Exercise A 






Note to 
teacher: 



These exercises are planned for oral vork« The purpose is to 
shov the students that classificatian of an object involves nar- 
roiflng and expanding, l.e., arranging words in order from general 
to specific or from specific to general. 



1. In a class discussion ask students to explain how printed 
matter is both similar to and different from book . 

2. They should see that their similarity is in general classi- 
fication, but that one class — printed matter— is more general 
than the other — book . Suggest to them that the second classi- 
fication is a narrowing of the first. Bepeat with other objects 
and classifications: e.g., animal-cow, li^t-lamp, utensil- 
pan, ^)C. 

3 . On the board draw a large, inverted pyramid. Leave room 
to the rifi^t for a list. 



4 . Explain that this pyramid suggests the relationship among 
the terms used in classifying objects, that the top represents 
the broadest kind of claeslficatlon; the bottom, the narrowest. 



Procedure : 




o 
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For exanqple^ one would plAce printed natter rather near ths 
top^ for it ia difficult to Imagine a more general classifica- 
tion to Include it* On the other hand^ "a book called Geo- 
graphy of the World by Smith and Jones" is a ouch narrower 
classification and therefore would be placed much lower* 

5* Ask your students to try to fill in the lyramid^ to think 
of continuing narrower classifications down from printed matter * 
Have them do the work m scratch paper, while you walk about 
the room helping indiwiduals who do not understand wteit they 
are to do* When all of the students have finished, select 
one student's work and put it OD ullC beard, discussing additions or 
deletions as you proceed* Such a list mi£^t be: 



6* The reverse proeedu3« may be used, with movement from the 
more specific to a general classification* For example, the 
movement mic^t be from Black 1965 Mustang to "vehicle*” Students 
may work with this example aad discuss their work* The pyramid 
could be worked out as follows: 
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Exercise B 



Hofta t o 
ieaeher : 

The teacher iidll note that each word for this exercise will he 
placed at the point on the pyramid between the base (general) and 
apex (specific). Students must think of both more general words 
and classes and more specific classes or objects* During class 
discussion earlier in this lesson, students have had exps^ienee 
classifying from general to specific and the reversie, but it should 
be noted that this is the first classifying in both directions on 
the same pyramid using one given object. To clarlf/ meanisig during 
the asslgnaent period the teacher may use the following exenples 




The word fruit can move to the more general by adding the class- 
ification of Plant, and increase the generality by adding vegetation, 
which could be the base of tlie pyramid. The same object fruit can 
become mo3?e specific with the narrowing of meaning that comes with 
peach and more specific when Georgia peach appears at the point 

of the pyramid. 

Words for written work can be dictated to the class or written 



on the board. Mille students are working individually^ the teacher 



s).‘iOuld give help where needed. An example of a possible result is 
given: 




When written work has been canpletedi some student work can be 
used for evaluation with the class participating in the discussion. 
Stixdents should be allowed to revise their work if the discussion 
and evaluation period leads them to feel that revision is needed 
Final work should be kept in notebooks. 

Instructions 
to students : 

Make a pyramid for each object given below. Think of some 
classifications for each object that are more general^ and write 
the classifications near the base of the pyramid, placing the most 
general classification on the base* Now, think of some more narrow 
classifications tar each object and write them in the more narrow 
part of the pyramid. The most specific classification will be 
written at the apex of the pyramid* All of the objects given 



mwim 
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belov ehould appear on the pyramids at some point between the most 
specific and most general classifications used* 

A* 



1* 


flag 


5 . 


vegetable 


2* 


boohcase 


6. 


suitcase 


3 . 


bracelet 


?• 


circus 


k. 


box 


8. 


dog 










1. 


sweater 


k. 


pan 


2* 


hammer 


5 . 


restaumaiKti 


3 » 


raincoat 













m 




"A Time to Leave^* throat analysie, yields a pattern of going 
frcm the general to the specific hy giving explanations* It may 
Tse noted that the tactile (sense of touch) sensory expressions 
lend vividness, and th3 abstract (or Idea) terms serve to individual- 
IzefS the general classification of the term "mule*" This model 
and its analysis vlll serve as a springboard to the exercises the 
pupils vill do to build skill in recognizing and using general and 
specific terms* 



feocedure : 

1* Distribute copies of the model with introductory remarks that 



the pupils are to read the paragraph first, then reread to find 
(a) the most general term given for this boy's pet (b) the 
classifications * i*e*, the modifications of the most general 



terms that describe^, bht do not individualize, (c) the individ- 
ualizations * Ii*e** modifiers ufaiph explain honr the boy, felt 
about this pet* While the pupils are reading, put these terms 
on the board in skeletal outline positions* Ihen direct a 
recitation vhich vill complete such an outUne* (See the 
following outline*) Point out to the class the pattern of 
classifications and individualizations, or ask the qjuestion. 



4fThe topic of individualization is not treated in detail until 
Lesson VII, but there seems to be no great reason to Ignore examples 
of individualization until that lesson is reached* 



Exercise C 



' 1 



Note to 
teacher: 
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**Wbat lesson do we lesm from this oatllneT" 

I* Mole 

A. Classificstions 
!• colt 

2. Uttle 

3. It has the softest, mousy gray nose 
a hoy ever rubbed. 

B. Individaalisations 

1. the oa 3 r lEind of congiaDy 

2. the best pet 

3. has something honest and plain about it 

a. no airs 

b. not put on 









'M 
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”A Time to Leave'* 



"Gretndma Lucy didn't know it, • • ."to "• • .nose a 
boy ever rubbed." 




Conclusion: 



Direct pupils to copy the outline* Then ash them to firummarlze 
orally vhat has Tdeen learned from this analysis* This stimtnary 
should also he written on hoard for pupils to copy* Such a 
summary or conclusion ml§^t he as follows: 

To explain clearly to a reader^ the writer may use a general 
term first, then narrow the meaning hy giving specific classifica- 
tions and specific individualizing characteristics* 



Exercise D 



Nate to 
teacher t 

"School Days" exemplifies a pattern of description vhich 
builds from relattfely specific details to a aeneial t«at% the 
reverse of the order that has been emphasized. The classification 
is ucae by a variety of sensory impressions and action vords 
^ich begin the description and continue tJircughcut the passage^ 
ending in a general class term ( mother bird) , and wcplaining a 
general action word (ran) ♦ 

Rpocedure ; 

Distribute copies of "School DayB” to the class with directions 



to follow as you read it alcud. 



“School Days” 



“Just as I reached the edge • • •” to “ 
bird disappeared.” 



The complete model will be found in the 
Gro to School,” by Edwin Way Teale, p. 9 
Readers. Book I (Anthology) (New York: 
World Inc 



• .the mother 



selection, “Animals 
of Adventures for 
Harcourt, Brace & 



The selection originates from Teale ”s book. The Lost Woods 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 19^5 )• 
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Then tell them to reread to themaelves looking for the vords and 
phrases related to the general term, "bird," which they find In the last 
sentence. Also they are to look for other ways the author expressed the 
general teim, "ran." 

Place these two terms on the hoard for pupils to copy as headings 
of two lists which they may write as they reread. 

When most have finished, call on various pupils to read their 
lists. Allow discussion on the completeness and correctness of lists 
read; pupils to fill In and/or correct own lists accordingly. Agreement 
may he made certain hy copying the lists on the hoard. 

The following Is given for the teacher *s convenience. 



hlrd 

"a greyish form" 

"shrill, hl^i crying, like the 
squealing of a pig" 

"The grey form" 

"While squealing continued" 



ran 

"scuttled" 

"dodged 

"appeared and disappeared" 



"—sudden, windy roaring of wings" 

"a whole hrood of partly grown grouse" "skimmed away—" 
"squealing ceased" 

"the mother" 

When columns have heen established, bring discussion to the 
identity of the headings of the columns as general terms, and the sub- 
items as specific individualization bird) or specific refinements 
(for ran). The pattern of the terms and phrases related to the "bird" 
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should he pointed out as the reverse of the pattern that has been studied 
in previous exercises. Thus, the pyramid in the previous lesson may he 
shown on the hoard upright and the terms written alongside. Pupils are 
to copy this device, and agree on a conclusion to fix a lesson from this 

analysis and exercise in their minds. 

Conclusion. Clear description should he written to include one, 
or relatively few, general terms which are modified hy several specific 

laftlslflaal’izatlons and refinements. 

Pupils should copy the conclusion in their notebooks for future 



use. 



V^ltlDg Activity #2 



Note to 
teacher : 

l!lie teacher may vatrt to foUov this analysis with the assJ^- 
ment of a brief piece of writing in which the pupils tzy cut the 
use of sub classes involving sensory impressions and action verbs 
stemoing from a general term* 

Some of the class probably will go ahead creatively with their 
own ideas, while others may need more structuring* For both groups, 
however, emphasis should be placed on making before writing, 

or at least on thinking* Use the note sheets as a chance to dis- 
cuss specific details* 

For less secure students, a number of general terms (see below) 
nmy be suggested from which they may choose a couple as the headings 
for two columns of more specific terms* They can then list terms 
of sub-classified level as notes for their piece of writing* The 
teacher should lend encouragement by praising even a very short 
list which shows a grasp of the idea* The xiext step, of course, 
is to make use of the lists in a brief piece of writing* 

The so-called Bun-On may result, but concern at this point is 
apt to choke off the flow of associated terms which is the main 
purpose of the lesson* So, evaluate. the pieces by cc^idesrlng only 
idiether the pupils use a general term and several relatively more 
specific ones involving sensory Impressions and action words* It 
is not necessary that they follow the reverse pattern of. the model* 

The following suggested combinations may be put on the board as 

1* Sqiulrrel— went 
2* Mailman— came 
3 i Boy— sat 
4* Girl— danced 
5* Teacher — spoke 



choices: 



Lesson II* 
Classifying Actions 
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ab.lectives ; 

In preceding lessons students have worked with words that refer 
to objects. They have hai ejqperlences with gsneral words that cXas- 
slfy objects, and with specific words that individualise objects— 

tne step toward clarity la writing* 

In this lesson emphasis is on action -words and students are 
given oral and wspltten exercises to help develop the following 
understandings : 

1* Action words nay he general and tell only what action is 
performed. 

2. Action words may he specllic and these can give a clear 
pictusre of how the action is perfomed. (NOIE: enphasls is 

on the selection of specific verbs to express clarity, and 
adverbs will not be used in this lesson. ) 

3* The progression of action words firom general to specific 
ttirts -ttie reverse can be shown hy pyramids similar to those 
used previously. 

4 . Specific action words allow the writer to express clearly 
and vividly what he observes and records for the reader. 





Procedure ; 

1. The teacher nay ash the class to thloh hoir they va.\h hoiae 
from school^ @r from the school hus^ on report card day using 
such questions as: 

a. Do you race home because you are proud of yovir narks 
and want to show then to your parents? 

b* Or do you plod home^ dragging your feet, because you 
are not pleased with your grades? 

How you wftlk or move tells a lot about how you feel. 
Descriptions of moveoaent can put color and life into 
■writing. 

The teacher nay write these sen’fcences on the board and 
discuss tbe action words given* 

He walked bone. 

He raced home* 

He plodded hone* 

Discussion tiiould-.brlzik the g ener al word walked merely 

Shows novenent and tells no’tdilng about tbe boy’s feelings* The 
specific word raced shows the boy’s eagerness to Share his feeling 
of pleasure, and the specific word plodded shows something of the 




heavy thou^ts of another boy who is hesitant to have his report 



I 
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caird seen* It Is possible to express a vide range of ideas by 
using specific motion words that have definite meanings in place 
of general words that merely show movement. 

3. The teacher may ask the class to think of words that are more 



descriptive than walk. 


» The class may find it helpful if the 


teacher suggests that these specific words express the speed 


or slowness of walk. 


Student responses can be wiritten on the 


board in two columns. 


one for fast walking and one for slow. 


PAST 


Shew 


raced 


plodded 


sped 


strolled 


hurried 


trudged 


sprinted 


dawdled 


scooted 


Inched 


scampered 


staggered 


dashed 


hobbled 


hastened 


limped 



Besponses whould be discussed. It should be pointed out that 
from the general word walk the class has listed a number of words 
that are much more specific in what they tell about the general 
word walk. To express how the boy walked a specific action word 
is needed to state clearly what is observed in his action. 



Rote to 
teacher ;* 

In this part of the lesson short writing models are used to 
eoqphasixe the use of vivid, specific action words that describe 
movements of people. (The models appear on page 83#.) 



o 
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Pour Writing Models 

The line beginning "The child wades..,. from the poem, 
"Birth is Farewell" by Dllys Laing, which will be found 
on page 59 of Poems from a Page . The Macmillan Poets 
Series (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1961). 

The line beginning "Eighteen months..." from an original 
image written for the Curriculum Center by Eobert Francis. 

The line beginning "The farmer bent..." from the poem 
"The Blackbirds" by Gene Baro, which will be found in 
The New Yorker dated April 23 » I960. 

The line beginning "The old house..." from the poem 
"Deserted" by Madison Oaweln, which will be foiind on page 
133 of Mo deam American Poetry , ed. Louis Untermeyer (5th 
rev. edT7"T^8^rTorkr^^arcourt, Brace & World). 




8Ji* i 

'I: 

r 

Procedure; || 

1« GSie nodele should he vrltten on the hoard hy the -teacher | 

or dug^icated* 

2* To prepaid for discussion the teacher i^ould point out that 
the vriting models describe specific movement under the gen- 
eral classification of valk^ and ash the students to find these 
specific movement words as they read the models. 

3. In the discussion period the teacher could ask what descrip- 
tive movement words are used to show actions of vexy young 
Children. 



i NOTB 

i 

i 






means that the yoimg child moved slowly^ that he 
was pushing against something, or that something was in 
his way. 

Itito a sailor is a group of wo^ that shows a rolling 
gait, that the child swings a little from side to side 
like a sailor who is back on shores 
: The teaOher Should point out that words in the last two sentences 
show sipecific movements of men. 

c. Bent shows how a man moves with the force of wind 
keeping him from standing straie(ht. 



d. The old man leaned Hjpon a staff because be is feeble 
and finds it difficult to support himself. 

The exercise may be simmarized by reviewing the words the 
class has used to give specific meaning for the general action 
word walk. 



notebook 
► Work: 



Students should read the following sentences earefuUy and 
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V 3 ^te words that show specific novenent in each sentence* \9hen 
written work is conqslete, the class can give words they used* 
Bevision should he permitted after discussion and final work 
copied in notebooks. 

a. The villain fro® the scene of the crime* 

h* The hoho down the path* 

c* The policeman home after a long day on the heat, 

d* The ice-skater o ver the ice* 

Eiisniples of a^sponses: 

Us stole^ slunk^ sneaked 
h* sauntered^ strolled^ wandered 
c* trudged^ plodded^ limped 
d* flew, slid, glided 
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Exercise B 
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Note to 
teacher; 

The pu3?po6e of this exercise Is to shew students tlmt motion 
vords may be classified fram general to specific and <Ln the reverse 
order of specific to general. Although motion words are more dif- 
ficult to classify than objects, some are much more specific than 
others. Pyramids and charts will be used to Illustrate classifi- 
cation. 

Procedure ; 

1. Studexrtjs should be told that this is an exercise, in which 
the classification of motion woa^e will be studied In a way 
similar to the classi-^lcatlon of objects, studied prior to 
this oEerclse. 

2. A pyramid tdiould be drawn on the board and the word went 
written in the space that is used for a general classifica- 
tion. Prom the general word went students Should ^hink of • 
words that show progreeslve movement to a specific term, 
da^d. that shows how someone went very rapidly to perform 
an errand. Work out the pyramid. Hurried is more specific 
than went; there is wore speed expressed by ran; and the 

most specific movement Is e^gpressed by dashed . 

/\ 




WENT 



Fyxflmida could be vox^ out by the dace, or Individually, 
uaing the general words given below* 8ooe possible responses 
are given in paxentheses* 

a* «peak (say, answer, co'itradict) 
b. has (owns, possesses, treasures) 
km The word stxrewl is specific in its meaning* Beginning 
with this word, work progressively toward a broad, general 
classification and Aow progression on a pyramid, which 




% Additional practice may be given with the word, inspect, 
(peer, gaze, look.) 



The material for this lesson could be written on the board* 

l) b etween you and me as we went down the hall* 

w hen he remembered the fuany Incident at canqp* 

3) When he saw the accident, he to get help* 

If) After the football game, the players . to the locker room. 

5) His books when he dropped them in the hallway* 

6) She the piece of cake as soon as it was seanrea to her* 

T) She her mother to give her permission to buy < > 

sweater* 

8) before the mirror as (die admired her hair style* 












i 
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Instructions 
to students : 

Write the most specific vord thet can "be thouj^t of to give a 
clear picture of movesnent that Is suitable for each sentence. 






•* IT »•“ 
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Exorcise C 



Hote to 
toabher; 

7!he puzpose of tills exerlcso Is to help students understand 
that Inanimate objects can be described accurately by using move- 
ment vords that sean to give the Inanimate objects life* Writing 
models ere given to illustrate the use of specif ic^ movement words 
to describe Inanimate objects# (See page 91**) 



Procedure ; 

!• Sentence models may be written on the board* 

2* 0!he teacher should ash what the action word sprawls means In 
the first wiritlng models and ask Hie class to think of some 
other words that mean about the same thing* She class may 
respond that sprawls can mean stretches out^ lies, lOUs or 
spreads out* Who or what, other than the city mentioned In 
the model, sprawls? Besponses could Include: 
a* teen-ageirs on the tele^ne 
b* sun-bathers on the beach 
c* fatheirs after dinner 
d* cats and dogs alter exercise 
Xhe teacher should point out that the answers h^ve one thing 
in comDont of the answers refer to people or animals* 
When the poet says the city stmeswIsj he Is using a verb of 
motion, an action word, that usually apples to living things* 
3* Xhe teacher should ask the class to find action words In 
second model and ask who or what, other than the storm 
mentioned above Shrieks, gsrlps, pants* Examples of responses: 



iBbrleks 



a* A Yonan lAio is afraid. 

b. A mother M/bo la angry* 

c. Person who is burt and, In pain. 

d. A girl Tdien laughing hard. 

Ck dps 

mrnwmmmmm 

a* A person who tabes a good hold on something. 

b. A mother firmly holding the hand of a child. 

c. A puppy holding firmly to his toy. 

Pants 

a* A boy who has run a race* 

b. A frifi^ned person. 

c. A dog that is hot a?^ tired. 

4. The teaOher should reinforce the conclusion pointed out to 
the class affcer discussion of the word sprawls. The action 
words just discussed usually refer to the actions of people 
or other living things. When rtirieksi gripsi and pants are 
used to describe the action of the storm, the use of these 
specific words with movement in them gives a lively and clear 



iss anipg 
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Two Writing Models 

1. The line beginning ”fhe city sprawls...” from the poem 
”0ockplt in the Clouds” by Dick Dorrance, which will be 
found on page 30 of Living Poetry , ed. Horace J. McNeil 

and Dorothy S. Zimmer (New York: Globe Book Oompemy, 1950). 

2. The line beginning ”.... Shrieks down my...” from the poem 

”Buroclydon" by JLbble Huston Evans, which will be foimd 
on page 59 of New Poems by American Poets , ed. Rolfe 
Humphries (New York: 1953) • 
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Writing Activity #3 



A« The following sentence nod^Q axe ahoat Inaninate objects. 

Find at least two action words wblcib usually describe novesients jf 
people or an1«a3.s WhlOb could fit In these four sentences. 

HOSS: Fosslble responses are given In parentheses beneath eadb nodal* 

The underlined word Is the poet's choice. See next page for conplete 
nodal* 

1. The big Jet ____ 

( whistled* moaned, howled, screamed) 

2* TraiAi Itself on the rai lin gs* 

( tears* wraps, hugs, rips) 

3. The night bard against the house* 

( leans* straddles, 3?ests, sits) 

4* The storm the sky • * » like a dog Ibooking 

fcr a place to sleep in* 

( roaming* wand<$rlng, prowling, roving) 

B. Three Inanimate objects are listed below* Students are to 
write a description of one of the objects, selecting specific, 
action words that are usually applied to people or animals* 

1* steam roller 

2* telescope 

3* typewriter 

The words snd descriptions for A and B ahould be discussed in 
clas^i after students initial responses. After any revisions the 
students find necessary, the sentences hhould he placed in notebooks* 
students mlgiit like to see the poet's choice s'^iown oa the next page* 

o 
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Seven Writing Models 

1. The line beglimlias "The big jet..." from "Sounds I've 
Heard," created especially for the Curriculum O^inter in 
English hy Robert Francis. 

2. The line beginning "Trash tears. ••" from the poem, "After 

the Last Bulletin^ by Richard Wilbur, which will be found 
on page 162 of New Poems by A merica n Poets , ed. Rolfe 
Humphries (New York: Ballantine Botoks, 1953) » 

3. The line beginning "The night leans..." from the poem 
"Address to tha Living" by John Holmes, which will be 
found on page 3 of Address to the Living by John Holmes 

(New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1937 now Holt, Rinehart, 

and l«inston ). 

4. The line beginning "The storm roaming..." from the poem 

"Little Exercise" by Elizabeth Bishop, which id.ll be found 
on page 272 of North and South by Elizabeth Bishop (New 
York : Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946 ) • 

5. The line beginning "You crush all..." from the poem, "To a 

Steam Roller" by Marianne Moore, which ^wlll be found on 
page 90 of her Collected Poems (New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1951 )• 

6. The line beginning "The telescope..." from the poem, 

"Observatory Hill^ by John Malcolm Brinnin, which will be 
found on page 3 of his Selected Poems (Boston: Little, 

Brown and Company, 1963)* 

7. The line beginning, "Two typewriters..." from "Sounds I*ve 
Heard" (see item 1, this page). 
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C. This «80lgonBirt nay te written on tbe board or duplicated. 
The teacher will note that the exercise begins with live words that 
name anlaals^ altboogh the xenainder of the lesson stresses the " 
navsment of people. 

Instruct ions 
to students ; 

iMs is an exerciise in the use of general and specific words 
that express notion. The first cblunn tells Who or what is to 
be Imagi n ed as novlng. WidLte a suitable word which describes the 
motion in a genearal way in the second cduosn; write an action word 
which tells specifically how the movement is nade^ giving a clear 
picture of the movement. 



Moving Object 


General Movement 


Specific NioveiBent 


1. sparrow 

2. elephant 
3* coif 

4. nouse 

3. snake 

6. small wcman 

7. large woman 

8. tranp 

9* football player 
LO. old man 
LI. ice<*cream vendor 
L2. down 

i 


flew 


swooped 



o 



ConeltiBlon: 



1) Action words can “be classified from general to sjpeciflc 
and from specific to general. 

2) Specific action words enable the writer to esq^ss h i m self 
clearly and vividly. (Have students copy the above conclusions 
in their class notehodks.) 



o 
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LessoQ XXI 

Usiag ClASstfying DatalXs for Accurate Beportlns 



Qb.1ectlve8 : 

1. Pupils see that statenents, lil» vords^ can he arranged. 

on a scale from general to specific* 

2* Pupils learn inpoortanee of isodifiers as conveyors of 

meaning* 

3* Pupils are irrtapoduced to nays of building details into 
structures of sentences, vord or series modifiers^ phscases^ 

eleuses* 



o 
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Note to 
teacher ; 

This lesson will demonstate, it is hoped, exactly and enphatically, 
hov meanings are made exact by means of classifying and individualizing 
details* The point is that details are a means of giving exact 
meanings* (Vivid, colorful, and forceful vriting is not in qjuestion*) 
It is hoped that students will come to see the value of details 
as they study the development of this passage from "Sixteen*” 



Procedu re; 

1* Have passage ready to he distributed* After students have 
read it and are sure they understand it, ask the following 
questions: 

I vas out of breath. From vhat? Hov many causes of breath- 
lessness are there? (Fear* Pacing* Too much smoking*) 



The floor and vail all marked up * Hov? ^y vhom? What does 
the writer think of the marking? What kind of marks mic^t 
there be on a wall of this sort? 



There was a smell near the stove * What kind? Pleasant? 
Unpleasant? What kind of smells might there be in a place 
of this sort? 

Girls burst through the door and tripped * Why did they "burst”? 
Were they running away from someone? Banning to someone? 




f 

Were they frij^teneci? What did they trip on? Were they 
hart? Bid some pursuer 0et them? 

Wow i»8S out the full version of "ttie passage* (See p. 100} 



i 



i 
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Procedure is continued on page 101* • 



"A Skating Rink" 



Version 1 (with modifiers removed) . . . 
cited on page 100* 
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"a Skating Rink” 



”l had to cut across . • to • .skate strap with 
innocent unconcern.” 



The complete model will be found in the selection, ”Sixteen, ” 
by Mzureen Daly, pp. 32-3 of A World of American Literature 
(Anthology) (New York: American Book Company). 

The selection originally appeared In Scholastic Magazine , 1938. 
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3* Go back and point out that the first noun, garden^ vas 
choeen by the author, instead of, perhaps, arard because 
she vras describing a place ^diere corn as veil as grass had 
been grovn. No doubt the garden vas in the back yard. 13ut 
since this backyard vas used to grov vegetables, it is 
properly called a garden. 

Make sure that class sees that yard is more general than 
garden . See if they can vork out a pyramid as in Lesson IX: 





for growing 

land for groving, v^t^ some sort of boundhxy 
Land for greying, with a boundary enclosing it, 
near a house 

Land for growing, with a boundary snclosing it. 



( generally) near a house, used for flowers* 
or vegetables 



k« Put the foUoving words on the board, or have them on a 
sheet for distribution: Grass, Snow, Stubbles. 

Bemlnd the class of the many kinds of grass, snow, and 
stubble there are. Hence these are general words. 

Ask class to give you the words that Maureen Daly used to 
sort the grass and snow and stubbles she was talking about 
from all others. 

I II 

Grass: laat summer's brown and discouraged 

Snow: crusted broke throu^ little hollows 

Stubbles: com faK>zen hard in the ground 
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If possible, point out thut the vords in Column I set up 
kinds of grass, snov, stubble; that is, they set up or sort 
cut sub-classes from the general class. 

The voids in Column II individualize a member of the sub-class. 
Not all pieces of "last sunmer's grass" vould be "brovn and 
discouraged." Not all "crusted snow" vould be found in this 
relation to all "com sjubble." "Com stubble" is not always 
found "frozen hard in the ground." In the discussion try to 
emphasize the aH*s and the alVaye*sv Someone may catch the 
difference between necessary and accidental . 

NOTE: ]Qadividualizing details as such are taken up in Lesson VII and 

following, at which time it may be useful to refer back to this Lesson 
and Introductory Lesson D. 

5* Proceed in like manner with other general words in the passage. 



out of breath with running dnd the loveliness of the ni^t 
shanty friendly 





floor 


hacked to wet splinters fipom skate runners 




well 


wooden 






frescoed with synibols of dead romance 




I 


II 


smell 


wool 


singed 


wool 


singed 




grin 


isinglass 


glowing 


girls 




lauding, snow on hair 


shoes 




scattered on floor 


boy 




pimply-faead 


blonde 


eiclith-grade 





1 

B 



o 
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Exercise B 



Note to 
teacher ; 

The passage is printed in three forms: firsts with all possible 

modifiers deleted; second^ with single void and some phrase 
modldiers present; thirds as written^ with all modifiers present* 

It may be possible, by adroit questioning, to work up the first 
version to something that approachec at least the second version* 
That is, have the students suggest appropriate words for the places 
vhere you know modifiers belong* Perhaps you can even suggest the 
general content of the modifiers that Mair used* 

For example, with the first sentence the following questions 
might be used; 

1) The author wanted to indicate that there were sevetral 
kinds of trees* He used one word* Can you think of a 
word to go between the and trees that will give this 
meaning? (Or write the sentence on the board and point 
between the and trees as you say "a word to go here*") 
Accept near synonyms (like different ) ; but if students 

' offer only a word like many* point out that you want 
the suggestion of "kinds*" 

2) The author also wanted to suggest that he had «a good 
time or enjoyed studying the trees* Can you suggest a 
word for that meaning? 



"Trees in a Storm" 



i. Passage with all modifiers deleted. (Note the general- specific 
relationship between trees and the three kinds of trees.) 



2. Passage printed with single word and some phrase modifiers. 



3 . Complete passage printed with all modifiers. 



"The gestures of the various trees . . ." to ". . . rippled sur- 
face of a glacier lake." 



The complete model will be found on pp. 249-250 in The Mountains 
of California by John Muir (New York: The Century Company, 1894 
Iilow called Appleton-Century] ) . 



Exercise C 



Passages for Analysis 



Note to 
teacher ; 

The next two passages are to he analyzed in the same manner as 
the passage from "Sixteen” is^ in steps 4 and 3 of Exercise A* 

The analysis is more difficulty since the general class is not 
so apparent* 

The third passage is analyzed in a variant of the manner used 
in step 1 of the Introductory Exercise* ^ 

The exercise is designed for oral work* 
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”0onservation” 



’’They say that in the old days • • to • • machine 
had gone over it.” 



The complete model ifill be found in the selection, "Log 
Driving on the Connecticut,” by Robert E. Pike, p. 29 of 
the Atlantic Magazine . July, 1963)# 







lOT* 






Procedure: 



o 
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1* Direct class to read piece throui^ first; then go hack to 
consider hoir author used specific details to elassiiy each 



general item» 

2* First I the following general terms should he circled and 
numbered to make their generality evident: luniberingj, 
wasteful, woodsman, canqps, vastefUUy* 

3* For each general term the specific classifying details should 
he picked out, underlined, and given corresponding nuiiibers hy 
each pupil on his own copy* The results would then he as 



follows: 



1) luiEiberlng 

2 ) wasteful^ 

3) woodsman 



If 



1) "In the oia 

2) "The Imibeiaan vculd fell « « . rot.” 



3 ) 



"red- shtateA" Hote ; these sound 

like individualizing 



"calk<«hooted" details* But woods* 



** two-fisted” 



man is a class noun, 
and the adjectives 
are meant to he typ- 
ical of all woodsman* 



li>) camps 



4) ”oldt log” 



ft 



the forlorn, tar-gaper flaps 
on the roofs of** 



5) wastefully 



5) ”more 



It 



“ thanks to the chain-saw that 
makes a forest look as if a" 



gigantic mowing machine had 



yone over it * 

^* The class mi^t also perceive that the va^ie, general term, 
"they say,” is used because author’s purpose is to point cut 
concrete evidence in the last sentence that contradicts what 
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"they say,” or, at least, shows that the "wasteful" is used 
generally, and comparatively speaking, is not accurate. 



ConclusiOQ ; 

A general point ("—the trees are coming down faster and more 
wastefully than of old • . • .") is explained by means of specific, 
descriptive detail. (Have students copy conclusion in their class 
notebooks 
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A Bailroad Hand 

I resixtned ay downward way, and stepping cut upon the level of 
the railroad, and drawing nearer to him saw that he was a dark sallow 
nmn, with a dark heard and rather heavy eyehrpws* His post was In 
as solitary and dismal a place as ever 1 saw* On either side, a 
drlpplng*wet wall of jagged stone, eaceludlng all view hut a strip 
of sky; the perspective one way only a crooked prolongation of this 
great dungeon; the shorter perspective on the other direction ter- 
minating In a gloony red and the c^oomler entrance to a black 

tunnel In whose massive architecture there was a barbarous, depressing, 
and forbidding air* So little sunllc^t ever found Its way to this 
spot, that It had an earthy, deadly smell and so such cold wind 
rushed throned It, that It struck chill to me, as If I had left the 
natural world* 

from **The Signal Man” 
by Charles Dickens 



•# 



no*** 



2 . 



!• Have passage duplicated tor distribution* Tell class 
to read it throu^* Asb vfaat impression Dickens had of the 
signal man's place of work* "solitary and dismal*" 

2* Have class pick out the general terms and classifying 
details* (Individualizing details are given, they need 
not be taken up*) 



Ill* 



way 


domward 


my 


level 


of the railroad 




man 


dark sallow 


with a dark beard and 


post 




heavy eyebrows 
solitary and dismal 


place 

wall 


(jagged) stone 


dripping vet 


perspective 


one way 


excluding all view but 
a strip of sky 
a crooked prolongation 


‘ perspective 


in other 


of this great dungeon 
shorter, terminating 




direction 


in a glocuy red light 


entrance 


to • • • tunnel 


gloomier 


architecture 


tunnel 


massive, barbarous. 


smell 


earthy, deadly 


depressing, forbidding 



noCB: TbB list is not eadiaustive; it includes major items. Also, it may 
be effective to have students txy to illustrate the passage. Some 
actual student drawings are included. (See pages U2*»li5*.) 

Conclusions 

Details tell us enough so that we could dranr a picture. Have 
students copy concluBion in their class notebooks. 
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"The cabin was a pleasant place..." to "...Garth came back 
—feeding the stove." 



The complete model will be found in the selection » "The 
Stove" from Angela* Shoes by Marjorie L. 0. Pickthall 
(Toronto: Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd.). 
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i the passage cited on p. 116 * with the modifiers removed 
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Note to 
teacher ; 

The purpose of this exercise is to provide added emphasis 
in demonstrating the Importance of modifiers not only for writing 
in a forceful, vivid style but more particularly for writing 
sentences v/hich convey clea?^ and exact meaningo It is similiar 
to the exercise on“A Skating Bink" except for the fact that a 
"reverse”- approach is used* The student will attempt to delete the 
modifiers from the complete selection in order to get the "bare" 
framework* The modifiers in the selection given ave underlined* 
Instead of a class exercise, it could be used as a writing assignment* 

f 

Procedure ; 

1* Pass cut copies of the selection to each student. Bead it 
aloud* Ask for words not understood and discuss their meaning* 
(sheathed, source, wincing, furnace-glory) Be sure passage 
is understood* 

2* Say something like this: Here we have a passage which is 
complete with all modifying words and details Just as the 
author wrote it* Nbat modifying words and details do you see? 
List as many as you can find* (This list anil the writing of 
the "bare" paragraph may be assigned as home) workA) 

3« If you prefer to continue in class, write on the board the 
modifying words and details (they are underlined) as the 
students give them until you have them all* 

^* Ask the students to write out what is left: 
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The cabin vas a place. The 'walls veve, 
and there were rugs^ curtains. stood 

the stove. 

Its voice filled the cabin. Dorette swung the 
door. That 'was her occupation. 

5* Conrpare the two passages now and discuss what 'the second 
lacks. 
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2 






Conclusion : 

a. We need modifiers in order to 'write in a forceful^ vivid 
style. 

b. We need modifiers in order to make the meaning clear and 
exact. 

(Have the students copy the above conclusions in their class notebooks^ 
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Note to 
teacher ; 

Now that the students have had a number of literary selections 
showing the importance of modifiers as conveyors of meaning they 
should be ready to try some exercises of their own to emj^size 
the process. 

.4 

Procedure ; 

1. Write on beard. MI4N WALKED. Ask class if they know from 
this sentence anything about the man. How can we remedy this? 
They will probably answer that he could be tall or short or 
wounded or fat etc. He could be a bum, a soldier. Continue; 

How would a bum walk? (Hunched, staggered, stumbled mi^t 

be answers.) By this time the sentence might read; The 
bum stumbled. Now ask them how he might stumble (painfully, 
crazily, drunkenly, blindly), and where he might be going 
(across the road, down the path, etc.). So now our model 
might read: The bum stumbles drunkenly in the street. (Be 
sure you have written each addition to the sentence below this 
sl^'letal sentence, on the board so that both are plainly visible.) 

2. Now ask the class which is the better sentence and why. 1 
Most of the students i?ill see, of course, that the details 

and modifiers in the second sentence convey more precise 

« 

meaning than does the bare statement. You might say something 
like this: We see then from our model that modifiers are 
neoesaary to make the meaning we wish to communicate clear 

er|c 
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and exact* We also noted this when we were working with the 
literary models ”A Skating Rink” and "Center of Attention." 

3* Distribute copies of the Concrete Word Chart to each student, 
(see the following page.) 

4. (Have students fill in the example according to the lway ;■ 
it was developed in class.) Explain that skeletal sentences 
with general words have been given in the chart. !The students 
are to change these to concrete words as we have done for our 
example. Urge them to use dictionaries and thesauruses for 
parecise words and to strive for individuality. (Not^ however^ 
at the expense of good sense.) In all probability the students 
will have little trouble with the nouns and verbs ^ the adverbs 
may present a little more difficulty. (Column 3) 

5* Walk among the students as they do this commenting on 
good choices and attempting to help through questioning those 
who are having difficulty. If too many of the class are 
having a problem with the adverbs at this time it might 
be well to work as a class on this point. 

6. Be sure the class understands that the modifiers in column 3 
give a clearer picture of the action words in column 2. 

"Slowly" or "drunkenly" tells more exactly how the man stumbled. 
You might say: Some of you might find that a phrase in column 3 

would be more concrete than a word. For example I noticed 
someone had this sentence • "The tree toppled noisily.” Can 
anyone think of a phrase which would be more effective? Yes, 
"with a crash." Certainly this is stronger and more vivid than 
"noisily." Perhaps there are other places where a phrase 

would be better than a word. 

NOTE: Procedure is continued on page 123*. 

o 
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a chart adapted from the Concrete Word Chart found in 
Experiments in Writing by Luella B. Cook (New Yorks Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, 1927) , p. 29. 



123 *^ 

7* (This point is optional and would depend upon the caliter 
of the class. If you feel the class is ready for it^ a 
brief introduction to the use of similes could be taken up 
in this connection also.) Ask the class how they would like 
this sentence: "The tree crashed like a great animal." 

Explain to them that this is a simile (if they have not already 
had this) and what a simile is. TeU them that using similes 
is another way of making the sentence more concrete and vivid. 

8. Let them finish the exercise and then ask for some samples 
of each. If most of the class seems to understand the general 
Idea^ you ere ready to go on to the written activity. If not^ 
you mig^t wish more skeletal sentences to be completed at 
home. 






I 






Writing Activity #4 

Choose one of the sentences you worked on today. Develop it 
further into a brief piece making sure that you include several 
modifying words or phrases in each dfthe sentences. You may use 
the original sentence as ycu wrote it today or you may change it 
as you see fit. Think of this piece of writing as a "word 
photograph" in which you will "catch" the subject or describe it 
at a particular moment using vivid and colorful modifiers. (When 
the students come in for the next lesson^ have them exchange papers 
for discussion, and ibiave some of the best read aloud.) 
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Lesson VI 

Beviev and Belnforcement 



Objective ! 

1« To reinforce and systematize students' understanding of the 
concept of classification* 

Note to 
teacher ! 

This review exercise provides students with a chart to systematize 
their approach to classification* At first thought this may seem most 
helpful to the less imaginative students * The fact is that the 
intuitive student may be the one most helped* 

The purpose of this exercise is to have the students learn 
conditions or qualities that limit the class of an object* 

^ocedure; 

1* Put the followj.pg sentence on the board; or^ if preferred^ 

. bring in suitable properties* 

There are several pieces of china over there in the dish 
dxainer* I want that round plate^ the dinner one^ about nine 
inches wide* It's the pastel green^ plastic one with the 
white stalk- of -wheat design* 

2* It may be useful to begin by asking students to think of 
situations that might produce such a sentence^ The playing 
probably shouldn't last long* Nhen the impulse is exhausted, 
ask students what words in the sentence make the command 
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clear* They should mention the following: 
round 

about nine inches wide 
pastel green 
dinner 
plastic 

white stalk-of -wheat design 

over there 

in the dish drainer 

3. Ask what "part” (i.e. quality or condition) of the dish each 
word refers to* Answers should refer to following: 
shape 
size 
color 
function 
material 

special detail (or design^ ornamentation) 
position 

4* Brinf$ out other "parts" that mi^t^ in some circumstances^ 
be used to clarify the command* Examples: 
a * age 

b * general condition 
c* cost or value 
d. method of operation 

5* Suggest that students list the "parts" that were brou^t 
out by the analysis of the sentence* QThey will be a useful 
guide for exercises in description* Scxne^ it should be noted^ 
can always be used; others (e.g* the examples in 4) are 
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useful in certain circumstances* 

6* Distribute classification worksheets* Explain the sheet* 
Listed down the left column are the classifying qualities you 
have discussed; each succeeding column is provided for 
students’ work* Tell them you are now going to name some 
objects; they should write the name of each object in the 
spaces at the tcjp of each columnb Give them five objects, 
preferably five you have at hand so that they may see them* 

Ask them to write in the appropriate column words which classify 
the objects listed o Bemind them that perhaps not all the 
categories will be useful. 

7* When they have had an opportunity to finish their sheets, 
ask individual students to read their responses for each item* 
When you have had enough read to satisfy yourself that they 
understand the idea of classification, ask the students to 
try to make a single statement about each object, using in 
their statement all the classifying details they have noted* 
(Note that lun-on sentences may occur. Try to tolerate them, 
or make them the occasion for practice in refining, revising, 
and rewriting o) 

8* Tell the students that before you collect their worksheets 
and their statements about the objects listed, you would like 
to know what they think of their statements * Do they sound 
like good, clear, simple statements or are they long, involved 
and hard to read? Do they give much of a picture of the object? 
Presumably at least some of your students will recognize that 
this kind of hi^ly-narrowed classification is used mostly for 
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certain kinds of reporting. 

9» Collect the papers. Check them for understanding of the 



concept of classification. 
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Classification Work Sheet 
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Shape 


Size 


Color 


Kind of 
ifeterial 


Use- 

Functions 


Design 

Ornamentation 


Position 

Location, 

Stance 


Method of 
Oner at ion 
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Cost or 
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Lesson V 

The Communication Situation 

Objectives ; 

1. To shovr that the question and/or response to any qjiestion 
may range from the general to the specific according to 
cesrbain factors in the communication situationa 
2a To shour that these factors are; 

a# the interest and background of the person the question 
(material or subject) is addressed to; 

/ 

ba the interest and background of the questioner in the 
material or subject; 

Ca the relative importance or non-importance of the situationa 

Note to 
teacher ; 

All students should see that the Problems in Lesson V illustrate 
a "communication situationa" There is one p^^rson vho wants to learn 
sc ^ing^ to find something out a There is another person who can 
tell the first person what he wants to know# 

6 ' 

■ 4 ■ 




/ 

Speaker #1 
The Questioner 



Speaker 
The Answerer 



If possible^ students should see that in their illustrations 



Speaker #1 is the source of communicaiton when he asks his question; 
Speaker ^2 is then the recipient of communication a 
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But ‘When he ansvers the question Speaker ^ becomes the scairce 
of communication^ vhlle Speaker becomes the recipient of comnuni* 
cation. 

As the source of communication^ Speaker #1 phrases his communi- 
cation (question) so that the recipient of communication (Speaker #2) 

I 

i 

will understand hov much Speaker #1 knows^ vhat he needs to be | 

told, to feel that his question has been satisfactorily ansvered. j 

I 

Older or moxe advanced students may profit from discussion of j 

1 

the following points. I 

i 

Both participants in the communication situation act in terms 
of their own resources and needs. 

When Speaker #1 says, "What were you carrying when 1 saw you 
last ni^t?” he conveys a quite complex meaning; and Speaker 
will receive a qjuite complex meaning too, which may not have a full 
correspondence with Speaker #l*s meaning. "What were you carrying 
idien 1 saw you last night?" would convey at least the following: 

a. I saw you last ni^t 

b. You were engaged in the act of carrying 

c. I noticed the size and shape of what you were carrying 
enough to know that it was a thing norl; a person, but not 
enou^ to know what sort of thing it was. 

d. Today I am interested in knowing what the object was. 

e. But I am not very much interested yet. 



f. 

t 

I f • Hence I am only asking a general question and expecting 

I 

i a general answer. 

[ 

[ There seems to be no real reason why students could not arrive 

at these implications of the question. But perhaps the point can 
be tied down or students can be led to see it by comparing various 
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e^rgiihases. 

What vere you carrying when I saw you last ni|^t? 

What were you carrying when I saw you last night? 

What were you carrying when X saw you last nlg^t? 

What wjg ycu carrying when I saw you last night? 

There are other possibilities; how toany of them can he used will 
depend on the Interests of classes « 

Throughout the discussion^ questions should he pointed toward 
bringing the students to an understanding of the aomponents of 
cooDunlcationo 

a* Origin of communication— *a speaker 
h* Beclpient of communication—an audience 
c« The communication— -Its form and content determined hy 
Interaction among speaker ; audience^ and subject: 

(1) What the speaker says grows out of what he knows 
about his material^ his audience^ and his purpose* 

(2) What the audience hears grows out of what he 

knows about the speaker, his material, and his pur;pose. 










Exeixslse A 
Bart 1 
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Note to 
teacher ; 

This exercise is designed for oral work« The students should 
understand the relative difference between general and specific^ 
especially the degrees of generality which the answers to the 
first ^estion below naay elicit. 

Procedure: 



1. Begin discussion with general question^ "What did you do 
last nig^t?" Student answers may fall into patterns or groups 



A 


B 


C 


Nothing much 


Went to the movies 


Looked at TV 


Went out 


Saw a picture 


Watched wrestling 




Saw ^itl^ 


Watched /titl^ 


D 






Studied 


Bead 




Did homework 




a book 


Did geometry 




a magazine 


geography 




the newspaper 


history 






Put the answers on the board as given 


(randomly) . Then have 



students sort them into general and (more or less) specific* 



2* A pyramid mi^t then be constructed: 



•• 
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Studied \ 

Did homeuom 
Did geonoetxy \ 

Five problems o^.psige 186 



Point out that they have moved frcm the very .floneral term 
"Studied" to the specific lesson accomplished* 

3* Then ask for. assignments for the day in various classes* 

Hake point that the information is for a student vho has been 
absent* Emphasize that quite specific information is given: 
peges to be read, problems to be done* 

Cooqpare answers in 1 and 2* Is anything "wrong" with the 
general answers in It Best answer is "It depends*" But some 
students will probably jump at once into saying that the more 
general answers are "not exactly ri^t" or "bad*" Hence class 
will have to be led to "It depends*" Hake sure that they 
understand what "it" depends on; i*e*, purpose, situation, per- 
son you're talking to* 



The questions and answers in the above illustrate how the speaker, 
the audience, and the situation help to determine how specific a 
response must be* Ikive students write conclusion in class note- 
books* It micjxt be stated as follows: 

The degree of specificity id the response we ggve.to a 
qiitestlon will depend upon the interest and background of the 
speaker (questioner), our own interest and background in the 
question, and the impoortance or non-importance of the situation* 



Conclusion: 
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ExeSKSlse A 
''SiBkrb .2 

Rfocedua?e ; 

1* Put thfi foUcHlsg qjoestion and answer on the hoard: 

QttftatAot fe»^Wiat wer e ear»|lng 1 aw y ea last nli^t? 
Besponae-^ A ^ook » 

Discussion should try to define the situation in which such a 
dialogue vou3d take place* For example^ the questioner saw a 
friend^ hut since It was dark, he could not tell q^lte what 
kind of an ohlong dbject the friend was carxying* (Perhaps 
some student will suggest that the ”hook«carrler” Is so little 
Interested that he doesn't bother to say what kind of hook* 

You mle^ point out how his general answer reveals his attitude 
toward the hook or toward the questioner*) 

2* Next write this question and answer on the hoard: 

Queetlon» »Nhat kind of hook were you caranrlng when 1 saw 
you last nlfidit? 

Response« -A hlogranhy * 

Again, discussion should he concerned with the situation 
behind the dialogue* This time the q;uestloner saw that his 
friend was casneylng a hook, hut he couldn't make out what one* 
His purpose ips the same: to find out what his friend was 
carrying* But his knowledge was a hit more specific; so he 
could ask a somewhat more specific ^estlon: what hook were 
you carrying rather than vhat thing were you carrying? 

•Shis time the friend is forced to he more specific because 
of the form of the question* But aps^rently h^$ still isn't 
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nMCh interested, he still only refers to "a biography." 

3 . Next write this quiestion and answer on the board: 

Question-» «Was that a biography you were carrying when I 
saw yoi last ni^t? 

Response— Yes, one that I was taking to my uncle. 

Now the question can be stiH more specific because more is 
known; the questionejr could see that the oblong object his 
friend was carrying was a book and something special about the 
book made him suspect that it was a biography. 

Apparently the friend still doesn’t feel any need to be very 
definite about the book. 

4. Next write this question and responses on the board: 

Question-- What was that old book you were carrying when 
I saw you last night? 

Response A^ -A copy of the biography of Babe Ruth . 

Response B — My copy of the biography of Babe Ruth . 

The questioner could see that his friend was carrying 

an oblong object which he could identify as 

a book which he could identify as 

an old book which he wanted identified 

Given what the c|uestioner needed to know, the friend’s answer 
has to be specific. But students should see that Response A 
is less specific than Response B: there are several copies 

of Babe Ruth, but presumably the friend owns only one copy. 



CoDcluBion: 



Some words tell wfaat class an object or a thing belongs In* 

Such words can be called general words ^ and loany times general words 
are q^ite sufficient* A general word may express everything that 
needs to be said about an object* When it is necessary to know 
only whether an oblong object is a book or a box of candy or a 
transistor radio or a lunch box^ then the general word will do* 

But sometimes we need to know more about the oblong object* For 
example^ we may want to be able to describe a lunch box so as to 
show ownerships There are two blue lunch boxes; mine is the one 
that has a long oval dent in the cover* The long oval dent classi- 
fies the boK; of course; but it is such a particular^ one-of-a-kind 
detail that we use another wo3:d to describe what it does* We say 
it Individualizes* 

Or we want to say what makes a thing important or valuable to us^ 
for any reason* A lunch box may be lited not because of its slze^ 
shape> color^ decoration^ or any other general detail, but ]^ther 
because of the food odor that escapes when the cover is lifted* No 
doubt there will be a good deal of similarity among such odors, but 
still, in this case, the quality of odor is not one used to define 
"lunch box*" It should be thought of as a quality that can be used 
to give individuality to various lunch boxes* 

Example: 

^ lunch box has a long, oval dent on the cover and 
a delectable odor of chocolate cake* 
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Exercise B 



Procedure: 
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!• Have class look up boy and girl in dictionaries* Discuss 
hour tbe words are sorted out of a larger class* 

Boy Girl 



a male child 



a female child 



Ask class how they would tell one boy from another^ one girl 
from another* Answers might include: size^ figure^ clothing, 

coloring, actions, behavior, manner* Hhve the class identify 
these as classifying details* 

The following part of the exercise is built around identi- 
fication; that is, picking out an individual as he is seen at a 
particular moment in time* 



Example: 



John Jones has the white shirt with grey stripes 
and long sleeves* 



John Brown has the white shirt with blue stripes 



and short sleeves* 



2* Distribute "Picking out a Friend*" Discuss in terms of the 
word pyramid used in Lesson H* The picture of the vhole 
group is the most general* Each increasing picture sorts out 
a part of the whole until the single individual is readied* 

3* Begin by having several boys stand in front of room* Ask 
various members of class to pick out "Tom Smith"— i*e* a 
particular stadent* 



As the first step say Just "pick out*" Let a student come 
up and literally "pick out" the individual. 
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As the asx^« step have students do the picking trm seats— txy 
to have *'fba Smith" placed so that he can he pointed to as 
well as spoken about# Uhtch for gestures that go with sentences* 
Even the sli^dihest movement should be identified as a means 
of specifying a word* 

As a third step^ have studrnts try to identify by words 
aloiiec How say that you are gcxLng to carry th^ throu^^ 
an exercise that win show hou words can be used to specify 
wordsj or !iow words can be used to explain gestures* 







Picldag out a Frleod 



iko* 



The camera image repro- 
duced on a Teaxbook page 
would Indicate a Xerge, 
group of children, claaal- 
fied into boys and girls* 
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If the camera Xoolcs at ^t the 
group of boys; this would be a 
further distinction, but there 
would still be nothing to 
distingyiish one from another 
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However, if the camera examines 
more closely the area framed by 
the dotted lines, beys I know 
become apparent* 
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As the camera moves in still eloseri- 
it can focus on one ro«r of hoys 
••hoys X know in the second row* 




I WOW - 'Jd TM 



If the camera moves in still 
closer^ the hoy in the second row 
with the curly hair whom I know 
can he dlstinsaished* 



And finally^ with a portrait 
lens^ the image is that of 
Tom Smith. 
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Exercise C 



Note to Teacher; 



In the following analysis, write each example sentence on board 
before asking questions about it. Make clear that you are moving from 
a general, indefinite statement to more and more definite ones. 

A. Tom Smith is the boy over there. 



Teacher 



What does Tom Smith do? 



What does boy do? 



What does over there do? 



Answer 

Names a male person 

Tells approximate age of the person; 

repeats idea of sex. 

Classifies Tom Smith among a group 
of boys. He is the one over there . 

Try the sentence with the emphasis 
on ^oy" — which means that Tom Smith 
is the boy among girls, women, men, or 
something else that isn't "boy." 



B. Tom Smith is the boy over there who is wearing a blue shirt. 



Repeat questions above for reinforcement. Then ask; 



What does who is wearing a blue 
shirt do? 



Sorts Tom Smith out from among the other 
boys who are wearing shirts. Tom may 
be identified by color of shirt he is 



•wearing 



Not the form to be ea^eeted in the answers, but the meaning. 



C. Tom Smith is the little hoy over ther« who is wearing a 



blue shirt. 

R^eat questions above. Then ask: 

What does little do? Sorts Tom out by size, or gives a more 

specific notion of his age. 

D. Tom Smith is the little boy standing over there by the 
door who is wearing a blue shirt. 

Repeat questions above. Then ask: 

What does standing ... by the Sorts Tom out by his action and a 

door do? more specific location. 

What does who is wearing a blue Sorts Tom out from at least one other 



shirt do? 



little boy who is stianding by the door. 



Reinforcing Exercises 

1. Have students explain circumstances of following sentences, as ms 
done with proceeding sentences: 

a. Sally is in the last seat in the first row. 

b. Sally Brown is in the last seat in the first row. 

c. Sally Brown is the woman on the porch. 

d. The woman on the porch is Gaily Brown. 

e. Sally Brown is the middle-aged woman on the swings. 

f. Sally Brown, a middle-aged woman, is on the swing. 

2. Have students mke up other classifying sentences of their own. 



Exercise D 



Ihh* 



Note to Teacher: 

There is some slight advance in this exercise, in that the grammatical 
levels of modification are mentioned. The teacher should use discretion 
in actually using the words phrase , clause » and modifier . Some students 
or classes may be familiar with them whereas others may not be. The 
main point is that the student is able to see that other describing words 
or groups of words increase the meaning by adding detail. 



Procedure : 



1. Begin class with following on board: 

The furniture is antique 
The piece of furniture is antique 
The chair is antique 
The occasional chair is antique 
Ask class how the last statement could be made more specific. 
Example. 



One word modifier The rosewood chair is an antique. 

Series The green brocade rosewood chair is an 

antique • 

Phrase The green brocade rosewood chair with 

the carved arms is en antique. 

The green brocade rosewood chair which is 
in the corner is 100 years old . 



Clause 



In each case have students explain different circiamstances. Ask why 






they would have to increase the nijmber of modifiers. 

2. Sentence patterns for practice: 

* ' 

Mohy Dick is a novel. 

Moby Dick is a novel, (adjective) 

Moby Dick is a , , novel, (adjective in 

series) 

Moby Dick is a novel . (prepositional phrase) 

Mobv Dick is a novel which . (clause) 

Moby Dick is a novel that > (clause) 

Moby Dick » which » is a novel, (clause) 

George Washington was President. 

George Washington was the P resident, (adjective) 

George Washington was the a nd President. (Two adjec 

N tives) 

George Washington was President » (prepositional 

phrase ) 

George Washington, , was President, (clause) 

*or any novel with which the students are familiar. 
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Writing Activity #5 

A* Three general sentences are listed belov. Take each one 
and by adding modifiers^ (one word, series, phrase, clause) to 
each, proceed from the general statement to one giaite specific » 

(See example on p. iM#, ) 

1. The boy is my brother. 

2«. The. girl is there. 

3* The house is old. 

B» Proceed from the very general statements below to statements 
which are more specific by adding an adjective, series of adjectives 
a prepositional phrase, and clause. (See example p. l2f5^.) 

1. "Bewitched” is a TV show. 

2. The United States is a nation. 

3* Baseball is a sport. 

Note to 
teacher ; 

These exercises may be used In class or assigned as homework. 

The students may exchange papers and evaluate their own effoz*ts; 
then collect to see if pupils have mastered the idea. Evaluations 
should include checking to see that modifiers are used as they are 
supposed to be (that is, an adjective, a phrase, etc.) and noting 
or comnending the well-chosen word, phrase, or clause. If the terms 
phrase, clause, adjective etc. are not familiar to the students, 
use those terms which they do understand. 



Exercise E 



Note to 
teacher : 

At this point the students should to some extent uoderstaad 
that the uay ne vrlte (or connunlcate in general) depends upon 
three factors: 

1. Our knowledge of the subject 
2« Our purpose in vrlting it 
3* The audience for ifhom ue are vri ing it 
lesson will give further enphasis to these points and will 
suggest some vritlng activities so that the student may have some 
practice in applying them. 



Procedure: 



1^ Beviev with the class the preblems which are alwi^rs present 



in a comnunication situation: one person (the audience) who 

wants to know soDiething and someone else (the writer) who can 
teU the fisrst person vbat he Hants to know* You might say: 
but we know that the careful writer will not try to tell all 



he knows about a subject to say audience but will gear bis 
material according to the purpose and background of his s?eader« 

2* Distribute copies of the passages on "Habit*" Bead or have 
read each passage* Continue: Here we have two accounts cf£ 
the teian "habit*" Why are they so different? (Because one 
was written for adults and one for children) in other words 
thouc^ the purpose of each writer was to explnln the term, 
the audience was different, therefore, each writer geared 
his material accordingly* (Procedure is continued on page l49».) 
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Models Illustrating Different Audiences 



** Hablt . a loose term denoting....” to ”...or they may lead to 
Inefficient performances.” 



The complete model (definition) will he found (written hy 
Dhlllp L. Harrlman) on pa.ge 606 In Vol. XIII » 1962, of the 
Encyclopedia Americana . 



” Hahlt . Anything we learn to 

p 

biting one’s nails.” 



. ..” to ”...such as smoking or 



c 



The complete model (definition) will be found on page 1 In 
Vol. 7 $ 1965# of the Brltannlca Jr. Encyclopedia . 



iii 







3«^ Ycu might vant the students to pick out the words or 
phrases in the Americana version which make us realize it 
is for adults* (Belacively undeviating fashion^ purposeful 
endeavor^ facilitate adjustments etc*) Hote also the examples 
used and how in each case they are appropriate for their 
audiences* Ask the students if they think the author of the 
Brltannica account knew less about the subject than the other* 
What you want to establish is the fact that although both 
writers are in all probability highly qualified, one deliberately 
sin^lified his material because of his audience* 

4* Pass out copies of Thoreau and a?wain. Read Thoreau to the 
class and then ask why Thoreau wrote this piece* Lead them 
to the understanding that Thoreau loved natirre and that he 
had keen powers of observation* How does he feel about war? 

Try to bring out that his purpose mi^t have been to show 
how fascinating all parts of nature are and how closely related 
nature is to people* Comment on meanings of words: duellum, 
bellum, %rmidons, etc* 

5* Bead "Queen Bee” aloud* You might want to say: both of 
these passages are on insects, ants and bees, and both are 
written quite differently* I can see by your smiles that many 
of you have cau^t the humor of "Queen Bee" and that you 
recognize that Mark Twain purpose was to amuse his audience* 
What are some of the humorous, words or phrases? (business 
introduction, speaks of the bee as "she", fifty thousand children, 
etc*) 

6* Point out that each man^s purpose was different and that each 
adapted his style of writing to fit his purpose* 
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"A Battle" 



"One day when I went out to my woodpile,..." to "...dead and 

•* 

dying, both red and black." 



The complete model will be found in "The Battle of the Ants," 
by Henry David Thoreau, page 232 of The United States in 
Literature (Anthology). 
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”Queen Bee” 

* * 

' 

”lt was Maeterlinck who Introduced...” to ”...the rest are 

* ■ , . . 

daughters.” 

The complete model will he found in the selection, ”The Bee,” 
by Mark Twain, in Oomnlete Essays of Mark Twain . Bd. Charles 
Beider (Bew York: BouT^leday & Co., Inc., 1965 
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Writing Activity >§6 
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A. Choose a nursery rhyme such as "Jack and Jill" or "Little 
Bo Peep" and write it as an "original" prose piece for your class 
notes* State your purpose in writing it “before you “begin; whether 
you intend it to be factual and realistic^ amusing^ a newspaper 
account^ etc. You are to add general and specific details which 
will make your work understandable to your audience, 

B* Write short descriptions concerning the school dance for two 
classmates who are lll;i (choose a boy and a girl who actually are 
absent) bringing out appropriate details for each, Bemember to 
bring out those details which would interest the boy, and likewise 

those which might be more interesting to a girl. 

/ 

C, Choose an activity in which you are an e3q>ert, (Sport, 
hobby, etc,) Describe some part of a particular event concerning 
this activity in these ways: 

1) In a general way to saoae guest in yourhome . (You are 
being polite but you know they have no real background for 
the explanation.) 

2) To a group of people approximately your own age who 
wish to learn to do this activity a kind of beginners' 
class. Now you wf;ll need to be more specific, 

3 ) To a person (or persons) who are also experts in this 
activity. Here you will want to be most ^ecific of an 
because they will understand and appreciate as you do all 
of the fine points of the activity. 






Exercise 9 



Note to 
teacher: 

In this exercise vhich includes some oral and some written 

» 

workj students will use the classified advertising section of 
daily newspaper£^ for the purpose of using paractical materials 
that illustrate the general to specific process to strengthen 
communication between a writer and his audience* 

Materials : 

Each student should have a copy, not necessarily Identical, of 
the classified advertising section of a newspaper* Students may 
he asked to bring materials to class or the teacher can provide 
them. 

Procedure ; 

1. To Introduce the lesson the teacher could review some 
of the ways in which classification has been used previously 
with the class, such as coins, stainps, and scientific mater- 
ials, etc. and point out that the classifying process was 
used to give meaning, significance, and organization to ob- 
jects. The students should be told that the classified 
advertising section uses the general to specific process 
to help the writer (advertiser) communicate as effectively 
and rapidly as possible with the audience he hopes to areach 
and to help the audience (reader) find the ccaocise- answers 
sought when examining this section of the paper. 



154 -* 

2. Students should examine the classified advertising sec- 
tions and write down whatever general classifications they 
find. Olie classlfl^aticns noted will probably Include: 
a* Heal Estate 

b. Employment 

c. Furniture 

d. Lost and Found 

e* Business Opportunities 
f • Instruction 
g* Automobiles^ etc* 

These may be written on the board. 

3* Luring the discussion period the teacher should stress 
that general classifications are used to help the reader 
find information quickly and therefore to help the writer 
roach his audience promptly. 

The general term Real Estate tells the reader that adver- 
tisements in this category have the common qualities of 
land or land-with-holdings or natin*al assets. Students 
should understand that classification limits the kind of 
advertisements that may be found in this general classifi.* 
cation. A reader interested in buying an automobile would 
find 3Aothing in this classification to help him. Discus- 
sion of other general caassif ications should reinforce the 
understanding of common qualities involved and limitations 
that are present. 

4. All students shoiild ncf^i look at their newspapers to find the 
sub-classifications used under the general heading Heal Estate. 



o 




T 
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Responses mlc(bt includei 
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a. Industrial Property 

b. Investment Property 

c« Real Sstate for EbcOhange 
d. Apartment Buildings 
e« Houses 
f« Paanos 

g. Lake and Resort Property 
h« Miscellaneous^ etc. 

The sub-classifying terms should be discussed for the 
same purposes c^ven in nun^ber 3 above. In addition students 
should be helped to understand how the sub-classifying pro- 
cess narrows the meaning* 

6* The following classified advertisement may be duplicated 
with the acconpsziying chart and passed out to the students* 
(Chart follows on the next page.) 



mstructions 
to students £ 

Read the classified advertisement (which is on the next page) 
to find how general-opeclfic terms have been used to attract a 
buyer for a house that is for sale. The sample shows that the 
vrtter (advertiser) has used words carefully to communicate with 
his audience (the procqpectlve buyer). PlU in the accoopanying 
chasrt to show general^ narrc^ng^ and specific words used by the 











•• 



CXass dlBCUBSlon ^ould bring out tbe following ideas: 



Peliiditful was used by the writer to create an 
attitude in the mind of the leader. As used here 
the word is general because the writer and the 
reader may not agree on the meaning of deligditful 
in relationship with the house mentioned* 

b. Well, ■ used to describe the landscaped lot^ is 

general for the same reason as given above. But • 
there ife a possibility of general agreement on its 
meaning: at least that a well landscaped lot will 

have a lawn and a certain number of bushes— pexbaps 
trees and flowers— piesumably, attractive. 

c. The capitalization of PND is used to stress the 
many attractive features of the house. 

d. The capitalization of 3P1MANCING AVAILABLE is used 
to reassure the prospective buyer who may be con- 
cerned about obtaining a mortgage. 

e. 90 ^ is reassurance stated in more specific textos. 



H otebooh 

It will be noted that the sample advertisement omitted many 
specific facts that a prospective buyer would need to know before 
he would consider buying. Have the class re-write the advertise- 
mast, adding more specific information a buyer would need. The 
original advertisement should be retained and specific Ide^' ’ 
added— size of rooms^ size of lot, features of landscaping, dis- 
tance from shopping areas, heat costs, taxes, etc. 





Writing Activity #T 
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A. Bonm etutarbjp find a classified advertisement In the paper 
that dioirs hov general and specific terms have been used to attract 
a prospective enqployee to apply for some job. Copy the advertise- 
ment* List the general calsslflcatlon and any svb-classlflcatlone 
under vhlch the ad vas found* Set up a chart similar to the one 
used In studying the real estate ad. 

When^studehts have finli^ltod vriting^.same- of their voxIe can be 
read to the class* Discussion could stress the vtrfis used by the 
writer (employer In this case) to attract the reader (prospective 
employee). 

B. Hive students vrlte a classified edvextisement thet uses 
general and specific words to communicate with the kind of reader 
being sou|^^ . 9!he advertisement may offer an Items or Items for 
sale, offer enplpymeiit, make an appeal for something the writer 
wants to buy, or an appeal for enmloyment. 



Note to 
teadier: 



The students nay choose to do any one of the preceding actlvi<* 
ties* Eaphaslse the fact that they should state their purpose-- 
to amuse^ to instruct^ to give information^ to influence— before 
they begin and that they should gear their style to their audi- 
ence* The pieces should not be long— five or six sentences* 



Lesson VI 

Models on the Coaounicatlon Situation 
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Objectives : ^ 

See Lesson V. Note that the Objectives are realised by 
analysis of passages from literary works • The intention again is 
to nake students feel a connection between their writing and the 
principles a writer keeps his particular audience in mind. 

Note to 
teacher: 

The analysis of the literary passages (presented in approxifflate 
order of difficulty) in this lesson directs attention to the 
concept of connotation or, more properly, the associations of 
words* Every effort should be made to treat the connotations 
or associations under the aspect of getting specific meaninj^* 

The q^e8tioD becomes: what woard of all those within a general 
range of meaning will most exactly comnunlcate the intended 
<bo a given audience? 




Exercise A 
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Procediare ! 

1. After the class has read the passage, help them to see 
the different audiences that the characters have. The hoy: 
himself and the Old Man. The Old Man: , the hoy. 

Note how Ruarh makes the transition between the hoy*s two 
audiences hy telling how the hoy considers what expression 
about the miss he should make to the Old Man— "so I played 
it tou^." 

2. Then, have the class notice what the hoy said (differing 
from what he thou^it) which hrou^it results— "The Old Man 
grinned very happy." In other words, the class should per- 
ceive that the hoy judged his audience correctly and framed 
his r^ly with the purpose of satisfying or pleasing this 
particular audience. 

3« Next, the class should he directed to look up the defini- 
tion of ballistics in a dictionary to compare the technical 
definition (meant for a general audience ; with the way the 
Old Man explained ballistics to the hoy. How does the Old 
Man*s definition of ballistics differ from that in the dic- 
tionary? The class should understand that consideiration of 
this particular hoy as audience and what he was familar with 
made this approach specific so that the topic was clearly 
understandable to him. 



NOTE: Procedure is continued on page 1614-*, 




162 *- 163 * 



*'Duclcs and Ballistics” 



”I was baffled out of my mind and sick..." to "...shot always 

* , • * 

string out like water from a hose." 



The complete model will be fo\md in the selection, "A Jhxck Looks 
Different to Another Duck," pp. 29-31 of The Old Man and the Bov 
by Robert 0. Ruark (Rew York: Henry Holt and Company, 1953 Ihow 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc.j). * 
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4« The class may be asked to fill in a chart like the 
following: 



Speaker 

(person thinking 
or talking) 


/Audience 
(person being 
spoken to) 


Details 

(specific ideas 
expressed) 


Boy 


himself 






03.d Man 




Old Ibn 


Boy 







procedure; 



1. Copies of the passage (p* l66*) should he distributed to 
pupils with introductojfy remark that this author has been 
playing with the idea of awareness of audience that eve 3 ?y- 
one knows about and thinks of zather vaguely as "being 
tactful" or as saying what we "really think," the difference 
depending usually on who is subject and who is audience for 
the topic under discussion. How the person is characterized 
or modified makes the difference in conversation and in 
writing. 

2. To study how a writer produces a certain effect, the class 
should notice in the model that in each paragraph the 
characterizing terms are related by being different specifics 
of one general idea. 

3. Direct the attention of the pupils to the first paragraph. 
They should see that "outgoing," "extroverted," and "pushy" 
all have the basic idea of a person who is primarily interested 
in persons and things outside of self. Yet the author 

mm s am ^trneamamrnm 

has chosen terms with different shades of meaning. The 
meaning changes from the acceptable wholesonvsness of 
"outgoing" to the coldly objective, "extroverted," to the 
inritating aspect of "pushy." In other worlds, the "he" 
characterized as "pushy" no doubt would think of himself as 
"outgoing" were he both the audience and the subject, i.e., 
the "I." 



NOTES Procedure is continued on page 167*. ' 




"A Speaker's Choice of Words" 



"I am 'outgoing'; you are • • to "• • .after the hard day he has 
just had." 



The ccx&plete model will be found in the "Strictly Personal" column 
entitled "It's All in the Point of View," on page 6 of the Chicago Daily 
News of July 10, 19^S4, written by Sydney J. Harris, published by Msurshall 
Field in Chicago, < Illinois. 



167 * 



The teacher may ask the class to analyze the rest of the 
passage by asking the following gjuiestions* Class may make 
notes in margin from recitation* 

a* Uhat general term fits each set In the 'rest of the 
column? (They may need to consult a dictionary*) 

V 

b* What effect did the writer (or speaker) want to 
produce with the specific way he characterized the 
subject? Ta other words, what emotion would the mod- 
ifying terms suggest? 

c* Would the general term have this same effect? 

Conclusion ; 

The class should be led to the conclusion that a writer 
(l) keeps an audience in mind, (2) chooses specific words that 
will produce a desisted effect on that audience* The class should 
have fltnly*'tn mind the notion that in each of Harris* paragraphs 
the words he consaents on are specific forms of a general idaa* Con- 
clusions should be written on the board for pupils to cqpy in 
their notebooks* 



o 
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Exercise C 



Rfocedure : 

This passage mlc^t best be used Just as iUustration of the 
kind of practical thinking that authors do* But the point can 
be clarified by qpestions llte the following* (Possible answers 
are in parentheses beneath the qjoestloDS*) 

1* \tbat were Mark Twain's proposed means of presenting the 
story effectively? 

("because I saw a more effective way of using the main episode 
—to wit: by telling it through the lips of Buck Finn*”) 

This answer should be used to push for conaideration of 
why Twain used this means of pointing toward an audience* A 
contrasting idea of a young girl's "llps^" or told from her 
point of view for a girls' book may be suggested to the class 
so that they will realize Buck Finn was used by the reader 
or audience for identification; i*e*^ the reader sees throu^^ 
lack's tyeBf and therefore the audience is "any man ^o has 
ever been a boy*" 

2* What kind of audience did Twain keep in mind while he 
worked on the story? 

("1 conceive that the right way to write a story for boys^ 
etc.") 

3* How did Twain expect to enlarge his audience? 

(Same as 2, em^slzing the "every man who has ever been 
a boy*") 
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"Author and his Audience" 



"Dear Ifc. HaXl,— I have dropped..." to "...'Hew Adventures of 
Huclcleberry Finn.*” 



The complete model will be found on pp. 565-6 of Mark Twain’s 
Letters . Vol. II, by Mark Twain (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1917 jTaow Harper & Eoi^). 
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Exesrcise D 
The Bansom Note 
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Note to 




If time permits, the ‘whole sto^ (’’The Bansom of Bed Chief”) 
should he read. It axist at least he suomarized. 

The class needs to hecome avare of how 0» Henry brings out 
differences in the various audiences dealt with in this part. The 
class should notice that the atthor does not merely s-tate to whom 
con'versatlon or the letter is addressed, hut in the lan ga g g e he 
uses gives clues to identification. The particular audience 
is Isept firmly in mind, not only hy what is said, hut how. There- 
fore, do not let pupils overlook the idiass ^vplved hy means of the 
following questions. (Posslhle answers are enclosed in parentheses.) 

1. How does Bill address Sam so that the reader knows Sam is 
a real desperado, a man 'who stops at nothing? 

(By a list of crimes and events which they’ve shared.) 

2. How does the TOader know that Sam is the leader of these 
two men? 

(By Bill’s pleading, "You won’t leave me long with him, will 
you, Sam?” and hy the way Sam addresses Bill, ”You must keep 
the hoy quiet and amused till I return.”) 

3 * What is the difference between the way Bill talks about 
the father to Sam and the way the father is actually addressed 
in the ransom note? 

(”• . . and it ain’t human for anybody to give up two 



i 



thousand dollars . » .” compared to "aheolu'tely the only 



i 
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terms • • atid "We demdod* fifteen • '• .") 

4* How is the boy described to Sam^ vho is sympathetic with 
Billj or at least a^are of the situation? 

("• • • that forty-pound chunk of wildcat," and "• • • that 
two-legged slty-rocket of a kid*") 

Compare the above answer with how the same boy is 
referred to in the ransom note to the father, who sup- 
posedly had "the celebrated moral aspect of parental 
affection." 

{The sentimental "your boy") 



N(XEEs Model follows on pages 172-173*^ 






"The Ransom Rote” 
(Part 1) 



"’You know, Sam, ’“says Bill....” to "...looking at the kid 
suspiciously. ” 



The complete model will be found in the story, "The Ransom of 
Red Chief," in Whirligigs by 0. Henry (Garden City: Doubleday 

and Company, Inc., 1910}. 

Source for this use: Adventures in Reading (Anthology) (New 

York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc.) 



Exerclee S 



The Reply to the Ransom Note 



Note to 
teacher ; 

After reading the model, the class should he directed to notice 
the manner in which 0. Henry presents the audience in this case, and 
how (by what selection of words) he implies that the audience, the 
two despearate men, though still the same people, was somehow changed 
because now their attitudes and needs are different from their earlier 
point of view about the ranscmiing project. The term of address, ’’Two 
Desperate Men,” used by Nbenesser is taken from their own signature on 
the ransom note, but now what meaning can be derived from both uses? 

a. On the ransom note to the father as audience, the term* 
"desperate” means merciless their captive. 

b. On the reply to S;am and Bill as audience, the term 
"desperate" means desperate for relief from their captive. 

Other clues which may be cited as identification of the audience are: 

c. "a little high in your demands"— an obvious over-simpli- 

to 

fication or sarcasm. 

d. "a counter-proposition which I am inclined to believe 
you will accept." 

e. "pay me two hundred and fifty dollars in cash"— a switch 
from demanding ransom to assuming the kidnapers will pay 
the supposedly bereaved parent. 

f. "take him off your hands." 

g. ’'You had better come at night— for what they would do 
to anybody they saw bringing him back." 
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’’The Reply to the Ransom Note” 



’’Two Desperate Men. Gentlemen....” to ’’...and make our 
getaway” 



The complete model will be found in the story, ’’The Ransom of 
Red Chief,” cited on preceding model. 



Note to 
teacher 
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Use parts from both passages given to show* that exactness of 
detail also brings out how important a subject is to the writer. 
ELs own interest is revealed by these details or lack of them. 

The teacher now directs the pupils to D^ei^ad the two notesj, 
the ransom and its reply> then makes comparisons abcut the degree 
of interest shown by both writers in the same aspects of the sub- 
ject. Tell them to look for details as follows: 



from Two Desperate Men 
1. Threat: "It is useless, 

etc." with details about 
place of concealment. 



2. Interest shown in ransom 
money by demanding words: 
"absolutely the only terms on 
which you can have him re- 
stored" plus the elaborate 
details about payment of 
ransom, where, when, how. 



from Ebenezer Dorset, Esq. 

No interest in threat evidenced 
by the fact that Ebenezer doesn*t 
bother commenting. If interested, 
a parent normally would plead for 
the safety and welfare of the child 
and make assurances of doing, j^t 
as the kidnapers ask. 

Interest shown in pli^t of 
kidnaper's poor situation and 
"counter-proposition" that 
the men should pay him “to 
take Johnny off your hands" 
plus the casual "You had 
better come at night, etc." 
but no other details are 
given to show anxiety, or 
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even interest. 











3. Interest shovra in trying to 
put across !%n's toughness 
and meanness toy terseness of 
close; ”no further com- 
munication will toe attempted* 
Two Desperate Men.” 



Conclusion; 



audience! 3) 



students copy 



1T7* 

Interest shown in men toy sym- 
pathetic signature close^ "Very 
respectfully,” toalancing their 
term *^sperate«” He implies 
that he knows vhat torment they 
had to hear in keeping Johnny* 



1) A writer keeps an audience in mindj 2) A writer chooses 
specific words that will produce a desist, effect on that 

A writer may reveal his own interest in a topic 
and kind of specific words he uses* (Have 
the atoove conclusions 3n their notetooolcs.) 
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Writing Activity #8 



Note to 
teacher ; 

To prepare for the writing assignment the teacher should ask 
students to think of situations in idiich the speaker's view- 
point and choice of words changes because the audience involved 
becomes differ#^nt in some way* (Some situations are given in 
the chart on the next page.) Continue discussion until the 
class has ideas and students are ready to write. 

I’lhen the writing is completed, some papers may be read aloud 
in class. Collect all papers for teacher evaluation. 

Instructions 
to students ; 

Write about one of the situations in the chart (see next 
page) or a similar one. The written work should show use of 

• \ 

general and specific words selected by the speaker to express his 
point of view to the first audience. The writing should also 
^ow how word usage changes to express the different view point 
the speaker assumes when the audience changes. Before writing, 
it is a good idea to jot down ideas and words that express the 
speaker's views and to organize these ideas and words into a 
workable plan for the paper. 
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Lesson VII 

Classifying, .Individualizing, and Writer's Intention 



Objectives ; 

1. Pupils review the meaning of "individualizing detail" 

(as used in these lessons). 

2. Pupils learn that in describing objects a writer will use 
both classifying and indi viduali z ing details. 

3 . Pupils learn that individualizing details complete the 
process of describing. 

4 . Pupils learn from passages by Steinbeck and James how an 
author selects individualizing details to enphasize a central 
intention: the meaning he wants to communicate. 

5 . Pupils review elements of individualization which were 
introduced in Lesson II in "A Time to Leave." 
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Exercise A 



Procedure ; 

Pi©ils are to read the model, "HLss Birdseye looking for 
answers to the following questions (which may he put on the board 
or dvq>llcated with the quotation): 

1. Wiat general word was used "lady" 

to classify Miss Birdseye? 

2 , How was this word further "a little old" 

limited with single word 

modifiers? 

3* In what physical way is "a "with an enormous head 

little old lady" then made 
into a particular individual? 

Notice this phrase comes after the word it modifies# 

4. How does the author now "the vast, fair, protuberant 

first allow reader to see candid, ungarnished brow" 

Miss Birdseye's head? 

Assign a p\q>il or two to look up and report to class on any 
of the above adjectives not understood by all. Point out that 
these six adjectives all come before the word modified, "brow." 

Ask pupils which of these single word modifiers refer most 

directly to physical features (vast, fair, protuberant), and 

which refer also to eharncter- Or ;personality? (candid, ungarnished). . 

5. What physical feature is "eyes" 

next mentioned? 



*See page 104* • 
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What words describe eyes? 
What parts of eyes are 
described? (Color? Size? 
Shape?) 



6. What is the next detail of 
Mss Birdseye’s appearance? 
What does the cap look like? 



What clauses and phrases or 
groups of words tell about 
the cap? 



"weaki kind, tired-looking” 

No physical parts are de- 
scribed. The adjectives 
refer to the impression of 
Mss Birdseye's character 
that the eyes seem to sug- 
gest; or better, the impres- 
sion of Mss Birdseye's eyes 
that is given by her general 
behavior. 

Her cap. 

No details are given. 

(Better have a print of 
"Whistler's Mother” handy 
to illustrate the kind of 
cap referred to.) The 
precise kind of cap is 
unimportant -James wants us 
to see Mss Birdseye; the 
cap is simply a prop to show 
her gestures. 

"which had the air of falling 
backward, and which Mss 
Birdseye suddenly felt for 
while she talked, with un- 
successful irrelevant move- 
ments . ” 
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What do these details refer Miss Birdseye *s personality, 
to? 

7. What word is given in the last face 



sentence? 

What single word modifiers are 
given to this subject? 

What do they describe? 

8. How else is "face” described? 



sad, soft, pale 

The appearance and iiopression 
of Miss Birdseye’s face. 

By a following clause which 
gives the dominant impression 
of Miss Birdseye’s face, or 
summarizes the description. 

Have the students list all individualizing details and words 
beneath the copy of the selection. 
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"mss Birdseye" 



"Slie was a little old lady..." to "...exposure to some slow 
dissolvent. " 



Ihe complete model will be found in chapter 4, page 26 of 
The Bostonians by Henry James (Hew York: Macmillan and Co., 

ITOT 



Exercise B 




Note to 
teacher ; 

The purpose of this exercise is to show students how an object 
can be Individualized by the use of additional specific words. 

Procedure ; 

1. Recall for students the exercise (in Lesson V) about the 
problem of identifying what was being carried. The last 
response was that the man was carrying ”a copy of the biog- 
raphy of Babe Ruth." Ask students to invent a response that 
is more specific and which will individualize the book. If 
they cannot 9 you can use the following example: 

Response— i^y copy of the biography of Babe Ruth that has a 
coke bottle stain on the first word of the title. 

2. In class discussion establish (or reinforce) the fact that 
sometimes a person may want to know not only what class a 
thing belongs to; he may also want to know what is important 
about the thing itself, as an individual. Then he has to 
find a unique detail or details. 

3* Write on the board; 

’*He unbuckled his belt . . to ". . .middle over a period of years." 

The complete model will be found in the selection "The Red Pony", page 
203 of T^ Long Valley by John Steinbeck (New York; The Viking Press, 
1937). 
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Tell students that this is a sentence from Steinbeck's 
The Red Pony . Say that you are going to examine it with 
them to see what Steinbeck wanted to say about the belt-* 
how he wanted us to see it— what Qualities of it he directed 
us to look at. 

A 

4. Ask the students what classifying information Steinbeck 
gives about the belt. Actually, we Imow only that it is 
leather* and that it is old. What color is it? How wide, 
thick is it? What kind of buckle does it have? These 
classifying details, Steinbeck does not bother to give. 

5» Direct the discussion so that students concentrate on 
the decisions Steinbeck must have made in choosing to tell 
us what he did about the belt. 

Surely he knew- -or could have known- -all of the kinds of 
classifying information which appear, in the chart in Lesson IV. 

He knew size, color, texture, design, ornamentation, and other 
"facts" for classification. Can they imagine why he didn't use 
them? Two particular points should be made and reinforced; 

(l) using all information would make the statements awkward and 
cumbersome; (2) all information would get in the way of what 
Steinbeck wants us to Imow about the belt and its wearer. 

Concentrate on the second point. Your questioning should 
lead students to realize that Steinbeck has very deliberately 
decided what to tell us about the belt. There are qualities 
about objects that are "worth knowing" somehow. In this case, 

Steinbeck saw something about that belt more important for his 



*Leather isn't mentioned; we infer it from "worn shiny places." 
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purposes than 2olor, width, style, etc. Ask students to look 
carefully at what Steinbeck says and to try to tell you what 
about the belt Steinbeck thinks is important for the audience 
to know. Two qualities should stand out in their minds: age 

and wear. Sentence 1 suggests wear, or rather it suggests the 
possibility of wear, if unbuckling and tightening is a habitual 
action. Sentence 2 suggests both age and wear, in the “shining 
places" and in "the gradual increase of Billy's middle over a 
period of years." Taken together, why are the age and wear of 
this belt of interest to Steinbeck and to us? The students 
should realise that in portraying the belt as he does Steinbeck 
is giving us a kind of instant biography of Billy; he is a man who 
has grown old and lost a youthful middle; he is a man whose belt 
seems to say that he is more interested in getting the job done 
than in fashionable appearance. (Or doesn't have money to buy 
a new one?) 

Student responses should show that they are distinguishing 
between classifying and individualizing details. 

:iBtophasize that what they are saying shows that for some 
puri;)oses it is more valuable for the writer to find the inportant 
individual qualities in an object than to attenpt to list as many 
classifying facts as he can. 
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Exercise C 



Note to 
teacher : 



This exercise repeats the content of Exercise B; note that it 



is connected with the material in Lesson IV. 



Procedure: 
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On the board write these different statements: 

1. ”A round, nine-inch, pastel green, plastic dinner 
plate with a white wheat design on its face stood in 
the dish drainer." 

2. "Clots of water -soaked egg clung to the scored surface 
of the plastic plate." 

Ask students to es^lain how Statement 2 is different from 
Statement 1. Have a number of students read their responses. 

Do they recognize that 1 classifies, 2 individualizes? Nov7 ask 
them to write down what qualities the writer of 2 must have decided 
were important. Again ask them to read their responses. They 
should recognize unpleasantness , possibly inadequate dishwasher , 
cheapness , and age and wear . 



Exercise D 



Note to 
teacher ! 

This exercise (which uses sentence models to illustrate 
classification and individualization) may he used for homework* 

Procedure : 

1. Distribute copies of the model sentences. (See page 190*’. ) 

2. Give class an explanation along these lines: 

If you will think about what we have been saying in this 
lesson, you will realize that as a writer you must choose to 
classify or to individualize what you describe. Often a 
writer consciously combines the two. Some classifying 

V 

details can also individualize. If you classify, you decide 
how narrow to make the classification. Under the circumstances 
in which you are writing, do you call it a plate? a china 
plate? a blue china plate? a blue china dinner plate? a blue 
china dinner plate with a simple white border? If you decide to 
individualize, you decide what qualities in the object are 
unique, az^ worth emphasizing, serve to distinguish this par- 
ricular object from all others. Once these qualities are dis- 
covered, you must decide how to present them. 

3« For each sentence model have the students list the classifying 
information which the author has used to individualize it. 

The following chart (see pp. 191-25^) shows the details for 
each object. 




Four Sentence Models 



a. "The cushioned seat of 



to • .lean, reclining form." 



The complete sentence will he found in the selection "Bartlehy, the 
Scrivener," reprinted in The Piazza Tales hy Herman Melville. 

Source for this use; Shorter Novels of Herman Melville » page 129 (New 
York; Horace Liveright, Inc., 1928}. 



b. "His little brown hat . . ." to ". . .over his stupid strength." 

The complete sentence will be found in The Informer by Liam 0' Flaherty 
(London: Jonathan Cape, 1925 [?])• 



c. "A flock of white pigeons, with pink eyes spotted in the centers 
with black, puffed out their white feathers and walked sedately be- 
tween the legs of the six horses ..." 



taken from the short story "Tallow Ball" by Guy de Maupassant 



d. "An Iceberg Out of the dark she . . ." to ". . .in the Titanic's 
path." 

The complete sentence will be found on page 9 of the selection "RMS 
Titanic," found in A^iral Death by Hanson Baldwin (New York: Simon & 

Schuster, Inc., 193^71 
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Classifying ^ Individualizing 

a. Sofa 

Age-old "faint impress of a lean, 

reclining form," 

Material ' r construction — 
cushioned seat 

Condition— rickety 

Position— in one corner 

b. Hat 



Size— little 
Color— brown 



perched on the top of his 
skull 



looked like a magic charm 

endowed with reason and know- 
ledge, mounting guard over his 
stupid strength 

NCXCE; Classifying information and individualizing detail mi^t be 

determined for "charm" and "strength" (as below) but we are primarily 
concerned with "hat," 

Classifying infonnation for "charm" 

Function- -magic 



Classifying information for "strength" 

J 

j 

Kind— stupid 



c. Flock 

Kind— of , , , pigeons puffed cut their white feathers 

and walked sedately between the 

Color— white legs of the six horses , , • 

Ornamentation — ^wlth pink 
eyes spotted in the centers 
with black 




monstrous 



Suggested Notebook TJork 



Have Students search for sentences in boojss, magazines, etc* 
showing writer *s choice of detail. Have them underline specific 
detail. Classifying characteristics could be written class ex- 
ercise or a homework exercise on these sentences. 

Conclusion ; 

The student should be led to the conclusion that if he wishes 
to individualize an object he chooses those qualities which make 
it unique, worthwhile, or important; if he wishes to classify 
an object he chooses those qualities which give its size, shape, 
color, etc. 

Have students copy the conclusion in their class notebooks. 



Writing Activity #9 



Note to 
teacher ; 

The purpose of this lesson is to give students writing escperience 
in selecting individualizing details necessary to express a central 
intention or a point of view. Students are to describe specified 
objects (cip) found in given situations (used daily for many years 
by an elderly woman) from the viewpoint stated {cug is highly prized 
possession). See exercdse A. 

The description of each object in exercise A is limited to one 
sentence using not more than four characterizing details to make 
the selection of highly individualized details imperative. 

Exercise B has no limitations on the number of sentences or 
individualizing terms that may be used. The student is asked to 
write a full description using the general and specific terms 
needed to give a clear picture and to express his viewpoint of an 
object. The exercises and instructions may be duplicated for class 
use. 

A. Use one sentence to describe each object given in the 
exercise. The written description should e::^ress the viewpoint 
stated. Each object has been placed in a situation to help the 
writer unders. and the viewpoint required. No more than four 
individualizing details may be used in any one sentence description. 
This means that the writer will have to be highly selective in his 
choice of words. The writer would find it helpful to jot down as 
many details for an object as he can think of, then select the most 
useful ones for the sentence he composes. 



Object 
to be 
Described 


Situation 


Vief^oint toward 
the object to be 
expressed bv writer 


Ci?> 

(and saucer) 


Used daily for loany 
years by an elderly 
lady. 


The ciq> is a highly 
treasured possession 
of the lady. 


Snow 


Causes problem of 
getting a car out 
of the driveway. 


The snow is an annpy- 
ance, a source of 
worry. 


Yawn 


Spreads over face 
of student who had 
appeared attentive 
in class. 


A classmate regards 
the yawn as amusing. 


Noise 


Interrupts a quiet 
night. Source is 
unknown. 


Described in an attenopt 
to identify the noise 
and find out what 
caused it. 


Tube of 
tootb£>aste 


Left after use by 
btherv fdmily .mein-- 
bers. 


The writer is dis- 
tressed and finds it 
difficult to get tooth- 
paste to brush his 
teeth. 

* 


Traveler 


To be met at air- 
port by someone who 
has not seen the 
traveler before. 


The writer describes 
the traveler so he can 
be identified by 
person meeting him. 
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B. Select an db^Ject, from the list given helow or one of 
your ovn choice^ that you have ohsejcved# Think of a possible 
viewpoint or central thought that you have about the object. 

Write a complete description of the object selected that 
will give the reader a clear picture of what you are describing 
and 1st the reader know what viewpoint you had in mind when you 



wrote the description. Use as many sentences and as many general 
or specific terms as you need to make your meaning clear. Re** 
member to make a plan for your paper by organizing the ideas and 
words you jot down, before you begin the paper. 

Objects that may be described: 

1) New student 

2) Act in school talent show 

3) School bus 

k) Vacation campsite 

5) Centerpiece on dinner table 

6) Friend’s room 

7) Produce counter in store 

8) Display case in bakery 




i 
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Lesson VEII 



Beinforcing Lesson in Individualization 






i 



Objectives ; 

1. To reinforce the meaning of individualizing details, 

2, To emphasize the differences between classifying and in- 
dividualizing details* 

3* To give further practice in recognizing each kind of detail. 
4. To provide writing activities in which the students may 
apply their understanding of these ideas. 
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Exeircise A 



Procedure ! 

1. Review points made in Ifisson VII about passages by ilames 
and Steinbeck, Note especially that the descriptions con- 
centrated on specific not general qualitier}. With the belt, 
for example, Steinbeck was not interested in fitting it into 
the class belts a or finding a sub-class of belts for it 

to go into. On the contrary he wanted to separate it from 
other items of its kind,* so he did his describing by picking 
out a detail about the belt that would call attention to it 
as an individual, trusting to his reader's experience to 
provide the general characteristics, 

2, Proceed to tbiae following example, which will reinforce the 
points made in Lesson VII, 

An early auto came chugging down a superhi^way, 
casting behind it a screen of blue smoke. 

If we are general viewers and not auto enthusiasts, engineers, 
or historians, we simply see a general outline of an old car. 
We aren't very much concerned about its classifying qualities. 
We ignore how many wheels it has, what type of engine it 
uses, the color of its upholstery, or hundreds of other 
classifying qualities c On the other hand, if we are writers, 
its noise, its age, its plumes of smoke— they aj^e what in- 
dividualize it, and they are what we as writers would present, 
depending on the total impression. The writer Td.3.1 choose 



*Specifically the purpose of the separation is to let the reader 
know R-iUv’s age, and the belt is the only means of doing so. 
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det(ai'.Ls that emphasize the over-all impression of the car 
that tie wants to give his audience# He mi^t talk of the loose' 
bolted carriage lamps clattering against 1;he fenders, of the 
thin spare tire with cracks of age running down its sides. 

He-will use Whatever details he chooses to hei^ten the 
individuality of the object, not to classify it. 

Rpocedure for Differentiating between Classification and Individualization 

1. Ask your students to distinguish between classifying and 
individualizing details. 

2. Ask what are the kinds of questions one must ask in order to 
narrow the classification of an object 4 See Lesson IV. 

3. Ask what kinds of writing require a high degree of class- 
ification 4 (Giving instructions, mechanical subjects, 
scientific reporting, etc.) 

4. Ask what the writer seeks to do when he individualizes an 
object. (He wants to give the object importance as an in- 
dividual. He wants to show what makes it different from others 
of its kind.) 

5. Ask why a writer might want to show the importance of an 
object. (Because he has a personal interest in or connection 
with the object. It belongs to him, either literally,, in the 
sense of actual ownership, or more or less figuratively in the 
sense that he sees it or feels it in a particular individual 
way. And indeed, when it is the writer's feelings that give 
an object specialness for him, then of course the most 
accurate statement would be that he uses the special quality 
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or qualities of the object to describe or suggest his 
feelings.) 

6. Bemind students that for purposes of classifying they have 
learned to look at the size, shape, color, etc. of objects. 

(See Lesson IV*) Ask what they think they should look for 
when they want to individualize an object. Are there qualities 
other then those already noted that are used for individualizing? 
(Probably not.) Students should see that, in individualizing, 
the writer generally looks for a quality (detail) that 
stands out-*"Or one that he wants to make stand out. 
asks what can I point to in this object that will show its 
interest, uniqueness, importance. Althou^ the young 
writer will need to develop many skills, perhaps none will 
be more important than that of close, selective obsesrvation. 
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Exercise B 



Procedure ; 

1. Explain that the exercise is to give students practice in 
finding individualizing details. 

2. Put the following items on hoard: 

a. Bowl of [food] 
h. Car 

c • Wastebasket 
d. Chair 
e • Store 

3# Tell students you want them to think of particular kinds 
of food to fill in Item a. Put some responses on hoard. 

Very likeiy most will he fairly general: howl of cereal, 

howl of stew, howl of vegetables. And the first job will he 
to get the class -word specified; howl of Shredded T"Jheat, 
howl of beef stew, howl of turnip greens. 

4 . Nescb ask the class to think of a specific (real) howl 
filled with whatever kind of food they gave in the first stage. 
For example, work with the howl of Shredded Wheat. Where 

can howls of Shredded Wheat he seen? At breakfast, after 
breakfast. On the table, in the sink. Before eating, after 
eating. What is the color of Shredded Wheat when it is dry? 
When moistened? What does it feel like? 

5. Point out that you are having them ask the same kind of 
questions as they did for Classifying an oh,ject. But this 

t 

time they are thinking about a particular object and its 
condition at a particular moment, la classifying they were 



thinking, as it were, about several objects of a kind and 
trying to deterioine the general characteristics--the 
characteristics that made one object like another# Now they 
are looking for the identifying characteristics that separate 
one object of a kind from others of its kind, 

6# Ask for more individualizing details and list on board# 
(Covered with flies, the chirpped bowl, unappealing as a 
piece of wet toast,) Now ask the class for a complete 
sentence using some of these individualizing details# For 
example, "Ohe chipped bowl of soggy Shredded Nheat^ .covered 
with flies, looked about as appealing as a piece of wet 
toast#" (The students will probably do much better than this#) 
7# Continue with the next item, "car," and proceed in a 
similar manner# The students will undoubtedly give many 
classifying details also. Be sure to .accept these, but write 
them down in another column labeled "classifying details#" 
Explain that these could be used, except we are at the 
moment interested in- individualizing details# 

8# Nhen you have completed the sentences using "car, " let 
each . student choose one of the other three objects to in- 
dividualize with details in a sentence# Watch out for 
general adjectives such as old, pretty, ugly, etc# Com- 
mend accurate details by pointing out that they are fresh 



and more vivid# 
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Exercise C 

Models lUiistrating Use of Individualizins Details 



Note to 
teacher: 



This particular lesson has emphasized how objects may be 
individualized by details, but models are included which take 
up a season, a person, and a place* The model for the first 
exeirclse has been worked out in detail* The last two may 'be 
treated similarly. 



1. Distribute copies of "Winter *s Turning" to students and read 

aloud* Comment on unfamiliar words and phrases: jocund, 

weathercock, crocus colored, parterre, mercury. Be sure that 
the students understand the meaning of the poem and the 
pictures it conveys. 

2. Ask the student to pick oat the objects which the author 
describes in some detail. (Many objects, of course, are 
mentioned which either have no description or not more than 
one word— arches, steeple, street, etc# When or if they men- 
tion these, ask them if the author considered these important; 
bring out the fact that althou^ &vQicy word in a poem is im- 
portant some are more so than others. Today we want only those 
which the poet makes important.) Such objects mi^t be snow, 
bri^tness, river, spire and dome, weathercock, house, street, 
houses and houses, parterres, us, we. Winter, etc. 

3# Now ask them to make a chart (see page 206* for chart) and 
list the classifying details in one column, and the in- 



Procedure : 




dividual! zing details in another 



4. If you feel that the students can do this as homework^ 
you may wish to assign it as such; hut it mi^t he wiser to 
have it done under your supervision. Emphasize constantly 
that classifying details refer to color, location, size, etc. 
whereas individualizing details refer to those aspects which 
are unique or special to a particular object. Obviously 
there are details which could he hoth, hut try to decide in 
these cases what the author intended them to do. 

5 . You might want to point out the vigor and freshness of 

the language and the mood of joy which is created hy the poet 
in the words and details used: golden, jocund, thrust up, 

race along sidewalks, etc. She chose these particular words 



and details instead of others she mi^t have used. 
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"Winter *s Turning" 



"Snow is still on the ground • • •" to • • And the calendar calls it 
Jforch." 



The complete model (entire poem), written hy Amy Lowell, will be found on 
page 90 of Eacperiments in Writing by Luella B. Cook*. 
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Classifying and Individualising Details 



Object (person, 
place, or thing) 


Classifying 

Details 


Individualizing Details 


1. SnOHT 


on the ground 




2, brightness 


golden 




3. river 


in the air 
blue 

under the arches 


sweeping 


4. spire and dome 


clear 

golden and pink 


ringed with ice flakes 
jocund 


5 . weathercock 


golden 


flashes smartly 
"Cock-a-doodle-dooing” 
Straight at the ear of Heaven 


4« houses 


tall 

apartment 
crocus-colored 
from the street 


thrusts up 

like a new-sprung flower 


7* street 


another 


edged and patterned ■ 
with the bloom of bricks 


8. parterre 


gold and mercury 


blowing and glowing 
alight with the wind 
washed over 


9« us 




throw up our hats 


10. we 




past the age of balls 


11. us 




take hold of hands 
race along sidewalks 
dodge the traffic 
whir with the golden spoke 
wheels of the sun 


12. Winter 




drops into. the wastebasket 
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"The Derelic-i?’ 



**H© worG a groasy, tilirGadbarG* • • ” "to ’**««on6 side of his hoad 
and hurled the ear.” 



The complete model will he found on page 532 of You Oan,*|,^ 
Home Again hy Thomas Wolfe (Hew York: Harper Brothers, 19^0 
{jaow Harper & RowJ). 




brou^t to the next class and evaluated in groups cr individually. 
Collect at next class and check them to make certain that the 
students understand the difference between classifying and in- 
dividualizing details. 
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A. Display on the bulletin board two or three cartoon of 
well-known people (poliiicaans, actors or .actresses, singers, etc.) 

Have the students choose one; then direct them as follows: on 

a sheet of paper list in one column classifying details as you 
know them— size, hair, eyes, dress, etc. In a second column list 
individualizing details as you note them in the cairtoon. When 
you have finished this, try writing a brief description of the 
person using detiils from both columns. You will not use all 
the details yoii have listed, but only those which will accentuate 
his essential character, lii other words, like the authors we have 
studied, you will be selective. 

B. Choose one of your classmates to describe. Using two columns, 
list classifying details and individualizing details. Write 

a brief description of the person omitting his name. Try to make 
your word picture graphic enough so that others can recognise 
him from your description. 

C. Using two columns list classifying and individualizing 
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details for your room. Nov -write a description of your room 
using details from both columns .which emphasize its distinctivenss. 

D. Choose an object which has significance for you, (a toy, 
a book, etc.) Use the same procedure as above and write a brief 
description of it. Tiy to select details which will make us 
feel as you do about it. 
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Lesson IX 

Reinforcing Exercises in Individualization 



Objectives ; 

1. To emphasize the importance of using vivid and specific 
verbs instead of general ones. (See Lesson II*) 

2. To give further practice in the use of individualizing 
words and details by adding modifiers to nouns. 

3. To give the students an opportunity to start a more extended 
piece of writing. 



Procedure ; 

1. Put on the board one of the noun phrases from a previous 
lesson; e.g., ’’soggy, milk-soaked Shredded Wheat." Ask class 
if they can think of an action to go with the phrase; that is, 
something that the object could do. 

For example, 

The soggy, milk-soaked Shredded Wheat fell into 
the sink and went toward the drain. 
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2. The verbs in the exanople are p\uposely rather vague, or 
not so specific as possible, because that*s the kind the 
children are most likely to give. In the case of this 
sentence, were it real, some tajne would have to be spent 
working fell and went toward more specific meanings . Use 
as many patterns as you can think of. 

fell with a plop plopped 

plopped — ly into the sink 

plopped ---ly and — ---ly into the sink 

plopped — ly into the sink making a 

plopped — ly into the sink to make 




1 



3. To summarize the discussion, recall the exercises above 



which analyzed the modifiers in descriptive passages by 
Maureen Daly and John Muir (Lesson III). Ifeke the point as 
strongly as possible that "description" really means adding 
details about the object of the description. In writing, 
such details are added to simple statements. The exercise 
has suggested some patterns for working details into sentences. 

4 . Have class work on statements for other objects used in 
Exercise B, Lesson VIII. Watch out for statements constructed 
around the verb to or using general adjectives pretty , 
comfortable , old , etc. Emphasize that you want to be able 
to see the object. 

Tell class that you want them to put aUL their ideas into single 
sentences. Such a direction is likely to produce a simple but direct 
defense; the students will write rather short sentences and aver 
that they can’t think of other details. Their real problem, however, 
is likely to be that they can’t see how to work the details into 
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their basic sentence* Hence the task of the exercise is to show 
them the patterns or constructions that can subordinate the details 
so that they can be worked into the basic sentence. 

Proceed by asking for the details. List them. Then show how 
they can be added to the basic sentence. 

For example, a basic sentence might bej 
% car is an old junk. 

With such a sentence the procedure would be singly to ask 
questions of the following sort, jotting answers down on board. 

What kind of car is it? 

What year is it? 

What color is it? 

Are there dents, scratches? Where? How many? 

Are the lights Toroken? Do they work? 



What about tires? 



What about grille and trunk? 

Is there writing on the car? 

What is condition of inside of car? 

After the details are on the board, begin working them into a 
sentence. Start with just the subject and verb. 

% car is 

Then ask what they want to add first. Probably they will give the 
name and type. 

a Cadillac convertible 
Ask if they can fit in the year. 

1950 

a Cadillac convertible 
Ask them to fit in the color, 
white 1950 

a Cadillac convertible 
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Ask them to fit in the detail about the dents and scratches. 

At first they may have recourse to a new sentence; 

W car is a white 1950 Cadillac convertible. It is 
all banged It's got lots of scratches on the 

fenders. 

Now erase the two subordinate predications so that what they 
see on the board is: 

% car is a white 1950 Cadillac convertible 
all banged up lots of scratches on the 
fenders 

Read this aloud. Note that the "all banged up" can be connected 
to the main sentence with the voice. Ask how the "lots of scratches 
on the fenders" can be connected? The answers might be with » and 
with » having i and having . 

Ask how other details can be fitted into the sentence. Here 
you will be working toward a series. 

car is a white 1950 Cadillac convertible, all 
banged up with lots of scratches, only one head- 
light, worn tires and a broken grille. 

Then ask whether class can see any other position for "banged 
and "lots of scratches." 

% car is a banged up, scratched white 
1950 Cadillac 




Note the change from "lots of scratches" to "scratched" that had 
to be made to change the position of the detail. 



Writing Activity #11 



Note to 
teacher ; 

The sentences that are given in this section of the lesson are 
not included as models, but are here only to show the direction in 
which a class may move. Accuracy in description remains the major 
purpose of the lessons. 






A. Call attention to the verb is and ask the class to think of 



verbs that show movement of the car and its parts, 



darted 



staggered 



lurched 



clattered 



swung 

zoomed 



trembled 



strained 



Ask students to write a sentence that tells what the car is 



doing and that includes descriptive details about the car. 



The old tires strained, the lone headlight clatteredj 



and the broken grille trembled a as my banged up white 



1950 Cadillac lurched into traffic 



Call attention to the verb is and ask the class to think of 

mmmmm 

other verbs that could be used to add meaning to the description. 



The 1950 white Cadillac 



wears 




displays 

shows 



possesses 

flaunts 



a lot of scratches, only one 

headlight, worn tires, a 

^ . - - - ^ 
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The scratches, headlight, tires and broken grille 

bedeck 

garnish 

ornament 

adorn 

distinguish 

clothe the car» 

Ask the students to create a sentence about the car using some 
of the motion words they have suggested. Features that distinguish 
the car may need to be rearranged in the new sentence that is created, 
car, a banged up white 1950 Cadillac eq.uipped 
with worn tires and a broken grille, flaunts a 
lot of scratches and one lone headlight. 

A lot of scratches and one lone headlight decorate 
my banged up white 1950 Cadillac adorned with worn 
tires and a broken grille. 

B. Ask students to write one or two statements choosing char- 
acteristic detail about e^ich of the following: (1) ^ 

bard, cat, or snake) (2) ^ bicycle or skates (3) my favorite toys 
(stuffed animals, model airplanes or cars) (h) favorite article of 
clothing (sweater, coat, or shoes). 

Choose and emphasize the individualizing details so the reader 
sees the individual object from the point of view of the writer. 
Emphasize how action verbs help to get point across. 

In class the teacher should read some aloud. Put a few good 



ones on the board and discuss. 
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C. Ask the stxjdents to select a subject of the?r own choice. 

It should be one In which there are people (or animals) and an 
activity of some kind, such as a football game (or other athletic 
event), the circus (or the fair), the pet show, etc. Explain to 
the students that they are to choose one with which they are famil- 
iar and they are to describe it as vividly as they can in a page or 
so. Suggest that they limit their description to the scene as it 
is when they first see it (althou^^ this is not mandatory). They 
are to assume they are writing it for; 

1) The sport page of a newspaper. 

2) A description from a story. 

They will need to decide their mood (happy, sad, curious, etc.) 
and the kind of day (sunny, rainy, grey, etc.), if this is signif- 
icant. 

Now ask them what their first Job is. (What you want here is 
for the students to realize that their first Job is to start 
listing detaSls [in any order] which will describe the event.) 
Assign to them the Job of listing these details (and words) for 
the next lesson, iou will probably want to suggest that they have 
not less than two columns or more of details so they will have 
many to select frcm. The following questions may help to guide 
them. 

1) What was the location of event? 

2) What was the weather like? 

3) Why were you there? 

4) How did the crowd impress you? 

5) What individuals did you notice particularly? 
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6) What sounds did you hear? 

7) What odors were evident? 

8) Did you eat anything and how did it taste? 

9) What about the participants? 

10) What were your feelings? 

This writing activity is continued in Writing Activity #12 in 
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Lesson X, page 22^-. 



•• 
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Lesson X 

Models Individualization 



1. To reinforce learning about specific details by letting 
PT-’''" see how they worh in practice and having them pick out 

specific, individualizing details » 

2. Have students check the list of details (started in lesson 
IX) for their papers, add to the list if possible, and start 

selecting and organizing them. 

3. To vrite a complete paper. 



22C^ 



Exercise A 

> 



Procedure ; 

1* Bead entire passage and then note the details that ex- 
plain what makes a summer a ’’marvelous thing*" .“IPhe most 
general^ the class should realize^ is "being close to water* 
This is specified or modified by; 
a* "the kiss of the sun," 
b* "on dancing little waves," 
c# "fresh salt breeze in your face," 

d» "sun on your head," \ 

e. "the taste of salt fresh on your lips." 

2. Ask class to pick out the details on the last sentence 
that make day specific. 

3* Mhijy students (even today) will be unfamiliar with the 
notion of "being close to water" in the summer. It may mean 

no more than- the' vacations thht they know othef people have, 
and so quite legitimately the passage may arouse some envy. 
The danger may, perhaps, be avoided by beginning the exercise 
with questions about whether they like summer or not. If 
they do, why? If they don*t, why? After getting their 
details down in front of them, the passage can be used to 
illustrate how another person handled the problem of ex- 
pressing his feeling about summer. In other words, it can 
be treated somewhat impersonally, as an example of writing 
rather than as a reminder of social difference. 




NOTE; The passage follows on page 221*. 
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”Some thing to Rememher” 



”lf you are a very small boy, •••” to **.*.the edges of the 
steaming marshes.” 



The complete model "will be found on page 41 in the selection, 
”Rish Keep a Fellow Out of Trouble,” from The Old Man and the 
■Bote (New York: Henry Holt & Oo., 1953 [now Holt, Rinehart & 
Uinston, IncJ). 
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“Little Bit” • 



”iL real dog moves about a room#.#” to ”###over her mouse tee oh 
and sneered#” 



The complete model will be found in the selection> ”Bog Over- 
board,” from gather# Pear Bather by Ludwig Bemelmans (New York 

The Viking Press, 1953)» 

Source for this uses Advgnti^^ Reader s# Book II (New Yorks 

Harcourt, Brace & "World, Inc#, page 121}# 
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NCyXE: 0!hi8 writing activity is continued from Writing Activity #11 in 
Lesson pages 21^-218*. 

A« You mis^t say to the class: From the vexy beginning of our 
coiQposition work this year you have seen that all authors use both 
classifying and individualizing details when they are describing* 

A 

You also hnov from our analyses of triting^:ji||i(| authors never use 
all the details that exist; they choose those which suit their 
purpose • The authors pxobably follow some plan^ such as we axe using 
here^ of listing many details and words (or thinking of them, 
since they are more expert than we) and deciding on or selecting only 
those which will best convey their meaning and intention* Wow 
you have a long list of details, with you for your paper* 

How are you going to decide what to use and what to discaa:d? 
(Possible answers mig^ be: Our purpose in writing it, that is, 
the audience situation; how we feel about it, our mood; kind of 
day, etc.) 

Continue saying: that is correct. Now at the top of a 
new sheet of paper, list your purpose, your mood, the kind of 
day, or anything else which you think is imporbant. (Give time 
for this to be done.) 

Now take your list and copy on the new sheet, those words and 
details which you think are suitable. (As the students do this, 
move among them to give help where needed or commendation.) 

You mig^t let them work in groups of three's for this 




activity for purposes of assistance and eneouragament. If 

you do this, let each one make suggestions to the other two in the 
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group* As they finish the selection of details tell the 
students to organize their details in some hind of order: 

1* According to time— idiat come flrst.^ next, etc* 

2* From the general overall scene to the less general, 
more specific* 

3* From the mood to the scene* 

4* From the weather to the scene* 



Finish the lesson by telling the class that, for the next lesson, 
they should organize their lists of details* 

B* At the beginning of the period ash students to ohech 
over the organization of their details mahing any changes or ad- 
ditions which occur to them* Then say to class: by this time 
you should have a pretty good picture or idea of your subject in 
mind; now we are reedy to write* Bemember we do not want qjaentlty 
—a page or so is all# but try to make each word count so that your 
finished piece will convey your purpose and meaning* You may 
begin now and let’s see if you can finish your first draft by 
the end of the period* (As the pupils write, move among them* Try 
to give each student sesme help and some encouragement* Fmphasize 
the importance of a good opening sentence and try to see that all 
make a strong beginning*) Then say as the period draws to a 
close: Ihe reviaed and final paper is due Friday (or whenever)* 

Be sure to give the class .enouc^ time* 

C* The revised paper should be brought to class and evaluated 
according to students* own check-lists* (See supplementary 
Lesson A*) If this is done, then further corrections and changes 
should be made* Have class discuss some of their drafts and sug- 
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gested revisions* If all has progressed well up to this point, the 
final clean copy would then he due next class period. Be 
prepared, however, to give the class additional class periods 
if necessary* 

Pinal papers should he evaluated hy the teacher for evidence 
of a plan of organization, vivid and specific words, and details 
which emphasize the purpose and meaning intended* Errors in 
grammar and mechanics should, not he stressed* Ask some of the 
students who volunteer to read their papers* Ifeve a discussion 
on good points and any weaknesses* Best papeiw should he dis- 
played on the hul7ietin hoard* 
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Models niuatratiog Attitude 

Note to 
teacher ; 

In previaiB lessons pupils have analysed classifying and 
individualising words and constructions in terms of the writer* s 
more or less practical purposes. The question has been; "What 
is the writer*8 meaning?" Now it may be time to add a further 
question: "What is the writer* s tone or attitude?" Now, in 

other words, the analysis will be in terms of the writer’s feelings 
about his statement or the subject of his statement* The pupils 
will be ashed to consider not only the writer *s feeling about bis 
statement or the subject of his statement* The pupils will be 
asked to consider not only the writer *s practical purpose in his* 
writing, but also the affect content of the writing; not only what 
the writer says but how he *ones what he says* 

Ihe emphasis in Part I is cti writer’s attitude* The models in 
Exercise A illustrate how the writer’s attitude controls the material 
(words) he uses* Because he has a general feeling about his sub- 
ject, the wsriter must choose his words from a fairly lioa.ted range 
of the lexicon; i.e* he must choose words which in one way or an- 
other suggest the general attitude. Students are asked to locate 
the general term that reveals the author’s attitude in the piece 
and then to locate the modifiers that carry the attitude throughout 
the passage* 

In Vhrslon 1 of the model in Exercise B "arrogantly persecuted" 

(the general attitude) is underlined* Students are to supply mod- 
ifiers, for the blanks, which fit the attitude the phrase reveals* 
Version 1 of Exercise C gives students similar practice, in an 



o 



additional activity* 



Exercise A 

I 

Procedure ? 

1. Distribute copies of "The Appearance of Evil^" (page 231^). 

2. Inform the class of the purpose of the Xessdn hQ^ iimpUfying 
statements In Note to teacher * For instance^ "The lesson iie are 
starting today is to teach you a method of choosing terms or 
modifiers which is easy to catch on to because all you have to 

do is: 

a. Determine or recognize what attitude is to be set^ 
or what the purpose of a piece of writing isj 

b. Set this attitude or purpose up in the beginning 
with some general word to give reader a clue; then| 

c* Follow this clue in the rest of the piece by using 
modifiers and terms that agree or correspond with it* 

3* To show you (the class) what I mean, let's look at the 
model being distributed. I'll read aloud ^diile yox follow, 
then you go back and pick out the controlling word; i.e«, the 
general term that sets the mood for this piece. 

4. When you determine that word, write it down as a heading 
for a list of teams which aam modifications of the general 
team and searve to eacplain or fuartiher describe what the author 
means* 

NOTE: It is better for the class to jot down the list rather than merely 

tuaderllne the teams because listing gets them into a habit of making 
notes which is a heliful prepaaration for their own writing** • 

5« When sufficient time has been allowed, call for amcitation 
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from their lists. In order to reinforce the idea for 
many pupils, write the recited list, which you may need to 
amend, on the hoard. 

6. Conclude with em^^asis on the relationship between the 
words listed and the general term used as the heading. Do 
they all fit? 

The list is extracted below for the teacher's convenience. Be 
sure bhe list has tiiese terms, althou^ pupils may have given more. 



ugly, evil looking fellow 
tall, gaunt, ill-formed 
snake-like neck 
repellent head 
rudimentary ears 
malignant look 
not more than half human 



General Term 
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”The Appearance of Evil” 



”l5uring the few words they exchanged...” to ”...only householder 
on the lonely road to Mora.” 

The complete model will be found in Death Comes for the_ Arch « 
bishop by Willa Gather (New Xork: Alfred Knopf, 1927 

Searalso: Missionary Journeys, chapter 2, sec. 2, ”The Lonely 

Road to Mora.” 





Exercise B 
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Note to 
teacher: 



This exercise puts more responsibility on the pupils by 
requiring them to supply thv^ modifiers ^ althou^ the general term 
^ich sets the attitude is underlined in the model, “Settlers 
and Cattlemen •“ 



i 



Procedure : 



1. Distribute copies of Version 1* (See page 233*.) 

2* Remind pupils of purpose given in Exercise A, and point 
out the underlined controlling term. 

3. Tell them to read through first, then go back and fill in 
the blanks with terms suitable to the underlined controlling 
term. 



i|- 
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• After allowing sufficient time, have a number of papers read 
for discussion. Did they stick to the attitude of the 
controlling term? 

• Collect and evaluate papers if time does not allow all to 
be read in class. 

• The complete form (page 23^*) can be distributed and read 
aloud if the class wants to hear how the authors wrote it. 
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Settlers and Cattlemen 



Version 1 



ty Fhllip Ouxbam and Everett L. Jones 



The settlers and small ranchers, in their turn, complained 
that the big cattle companies arrogantly persecuted all the little 
outfits — their fences, their crops, ___ their 

stock, them membership in stoctaoen's associations, . 

them representation In roundups and t heir lives and those of 

their families. Settlers gretf so __ that some of them justified 



or condoned rustling or butohfsrlng of cattle company stock. 
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“Settlers and Cattlemen" 



"The settlers and small ranchers,,.." to ".. .butcher ihg of 
cattle company stock." 



• I 



The complete model 'Hill be found in The Negro Cowboys by 
Philip Durham and Everett It. Jones (Ne'H York: Dodd, Mean & Co 

1965 ). 



Exercise C 
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Note to 
teacher : 

Exercise B is repeated in this exercise with a different type 
of model to give pipils further practice. This passage shows a • 
more vivid description and explanation of the abstract general 
term, raging . After pupils have filled in their choices of 
modifiers, read the author *s complete copy. It would be in- 
teiresting to discuss with the class why "The Mob" is more vivid 
than "Settlers and Cattlemen." Will they be able to note and 
express the idea that sensory impa^essions ("li^t of the flaming 
barn," "yelling," "contorted to shapes," etc.) make up the modifiers 
in the Kenneth Boberts piece while many of the explanations in the 
other passage from The Negro Gowboas are general abstractions them- 
selves ("refusing," "denying," "threatening," "bitter")? 

•Procedure ; 

1 . Bemind pupils of objectives given at beginning of lesson. 

2 . Distribute copy of passage from Oliver Wiswell (page 236*) with 
underlining and blanks with directions to read and fill in. 

3. Bead and compare with each other's, and then with author© 

4 . Evaluate pupils* papers. 

NOTES The complete selection "The Mob" is found on page 23T*. 
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”The lyibb" 



”I hadn’t myself seen the mob..." to ”.,.of ever becoming 

» • 

human again* ” 



The complete model -will be found in Oliver ffiswell by Kenneth 
Hoberts (Hew York: Doubleday, Doran & Oo*, tnc., 1940 [Jlow 

Doubleday & Co., Inc£J). 
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Synonyms; Connotation 
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Note to 
teacher ; 

The dictionary is such standard equipment in classrooms, with 
’’dictionary skills” taught from the fourth grade on ijp, that the 
pupils’ knowledge of its use as an aid to conposition may he 
assumed* Although references to consulting the dictionary have 
been made for various purposes in previous lessons, it seems 
advisable to give the pupils a refresher of what dictionary def- 
initions do for them, and particularly, what definitions, as such. 



fail to do. 

Are your pupils aware that a dictionary is an authority for 
meaning only as a record of current agreement about certain phases 
of the meaning of a word? The dictionary meaning does not allow 
for the various changes brought about by context, person and time, 
although some dictionaries indicate that these changes are pos- 
sible by presenting an archaic or obsolete meaning for some words. 
Definitions, by the nature of their purpose, necessarily must 
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present sterile, unemotional denotations . Pupils often complain 
that they don’t understand a word after they have ’’looked it up.” 

Is the cause of their frustration only one of poor vocabulary? 

Probably the almost pure abstract quality of the denotations 
keeps these pupils in too rarefied an atmosphere. 

This part of the lesson aims to teach them to realize this 
denotative aspect, with enphasis on the connotation and variety 
of synonyms. The tie-in with attitude, of course, is conveyed by 
understanding the emotional value which shades the meaning of synonyms. 













Procedure ; 

1. If the pupils have not recently had experience as a class 
in abbreviations, position and other facets of dictionary 
entries, a brief review may be helpful. 
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NOTE; If the teacher wishes, the review may be used to end the exercise 
rather than begin it. 

For a review, have class turn to a word, whose paragraph 
entry you read aloud, commenting where it seems necessary. 
Such a word might be "pose.” Particularly call their atten- 
tion to the neutral objectivity, or high abstraction, of 
several different definitions of this word; then point out 
that its synonyms with their connotations shm a definite 
judgment, bias, or some kind of emotional involvement. At 
least, praise or condemnation is conveyed by some of the 
synonyms. Use of a thesaurus may also be brought in here. 

2. Tell your pupils that you want their best listening atten- 
tion because you are going to make three statements which 
mean approximately the same thing but have some differences. 
You want them to tell you as much as they can about the 
similarity and especially the differences. They are to 
ej^lain the differences by telling what the situations might 
be for each statement. 
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volving degrees of mood and attitude, or clues about 
a situation with some emotional connotation about 
the mood of the speaker and his attitude toward the 
audience. 



7* Tell the class that the statements made in the beginning 
(step 3) show the characteristics of synonyms. 

If the class is responsive have them dictate the charac- 
teristics of synonyms (while you or a student write them on 
the boeurd) under the heading: Synonyms . Or you write the 
following under the heading. 

a. different shades of meaning 

b. clues 

c. situation 

d. mood 

e. attitude 

Have pupils copy this in their notebooks. 



Exercise D 



Procedur^e ; 

1. Feinforce their grasp of the quality and use of synonyms 
by having class fill in the following work sheet, using 
dictionaries and/or thesauruses. They are -co look up the 
general word given, read the entire entry, and then choose 
the synonym whose emotional overtones connotes the situation 
presented in the statement. Then have pupils fill in the 
blanks with their choices. The work sheet follows on pages 



Work Sheet 



Directions : 



!• Read general term at left and the acconopanying statements 
on the right which contain blanks instead of some version of 
the general term. 

2. Look up general term in dictionary. Read entire entry 
including definitions of any synoi^yms given or used. 

3» Consider which synonym fits best into each statement and 
fill in the blanks. Do not use the general term given on 



this sheet. 

4. Note the example given below: 

General term Statement needing Synonym 



Ex. deceive 



1. solitary 



2. say again 



a. Sally eouivocated about who was at the 
party so John’s feelings would not be hurt. 

b. Sally told a about 

her date so that her parents would not 
ground her. 



a. John studied 



when 



he wanted to concentrate well, 
b. John was 



when he 



thought’ he was rejected by the group, 
a. The teacher kindly 



the answer which I had not heard. 



b. The teacher bored most of the group by 



General term 
3. choose 



4. group 



talk 



6. eat 



7. stiff 



Statement needing Synonym 

a. John •was for the 

honor out of the boys. 

b. Jane out the creme- 

filied chocolates by pinching them all. 

a. Her pleasant of 

friends remembered her birthday with a 
party. 

b. She belonged to a snobbish 

who think highly of themselves. 

a. I with 3ay neighbor 

to take her mind off her troubles. 

b. Mrs. Smith about 

anyone not present. 

a. He his food to get 

out to play after svpper. 

b. She at her plate- 

ful, though she complimented her hostess 
on the supper. 

a. The tackle crouched ^ 

on the line ready to bring down his man on 
the opposing team. 

b. The embarrassed pupil maintained a 

e3^ression when the 



whole class laughed at his mistake. 
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General term Statement needing SynonyrA 

8. laugh a. She linpolitely at 

the mean teacher's discomfort, 
b. The audience a-t the 

circus clowns' slap stick version of cops 
€uid robbers. 

9 . look a. He crei?t around the bushes and ____ 

through the hole In the blinds, 
b. She could not help 

at the man brushing his teeth In the 
restaurant 

10. unchangeable a. The devoted father was 

In his attitude about when Johnny should 
get heme at night. 

b. Members of the John Birch Society were 

In their attitude about 
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Writing Activity ^13 
Part 1 
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Note to 
teacher ; 

Additional exercise may he provided by giving a list of general 
terms to the pupils and having them choose one attitude-provoking 
synonym for each as homewoi-k. The next day these homework lists 
can be exchanged for the writing of sentences to fit each synonym, 
presenting a situation which corresponds to the emotional overtones 
of the synonym. Such a list of general terms are given below: 

a . stop 

b. someone you know 

c. • indiscreet 

d . nice 

e. low 

Procedure : 

1 . Write above list on board and direct pupils to copy and 
find an expressive synonym for each which clearly reveals 
some kind of attitude. 

2 . Since it may make a difference, alert them to choose synon3mis 
caref ullj'^ because they will be used by a fellow pupil the next 
day as the bases of sentences. 

3. A volunteer or two to do extra lists will provide against 
a shortage of the needed number of lists. 
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Part 2 



Procedure ; 

1. Have pupils exchange papers and compose 5 interesting sen- 
tences using one synonym as an inportant word for each sen- 
tence which may serve as controlling attitude of a written 
piece. 

2. Collect for evaluation. Indicate one controlling sentence 
showing attitude for a written piece (see next exercise). 




•• 
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1. Direct a brief recitation in recall of the general prin* 
ciples and methods set forth in the lessons so far* The 
check-lists that the students have compiled (See Supplementary 
Lesson A, p* 2^0^ may he used for reference* 

2» Betum the sentences written in Part 2 in which you have 

i 

f 

Indicated a good controlling sentence for a writing assign- 
ment* 

3* Have students list details supporting the controlling 
sentence* 

4* Direct pupils to compose a paper in which they may use the 
sentence indicated as the controlling one* However^ if it 
or one of their other sentences are suitable for a topic they 
have in mind^ assure them of free choice* Students are 
to select details from their lists* 

5* Collect papers at end of allotted time^ not to evaluate^ 
but to keep for a day or two so that pupils may revise them 
with a fresh view* 

6* Beture papers for a revision session* 

7* Teacher should evaluate papers using Bevision Check-list 
in Supplementary Lesson A as a basis* Bead aloud to class 
as many as you have time for* (The Bevision Check-list 
appears on pages 263*’-266*.) 
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UNIT I 
Conclusion 

At this point it is hoped or expected that the student is hettej;* 
able to define, classify, and individualiz'^choosing words that are pre- 
cise, clear, and accurate. Through analysis and observation of experi- 
ence he should be able to classify an object by shape, size, color, 
kind or material, use or function, design or ornamentation, location, 
position or stance; i*nd individualize an object by finding those quali- 
ties which make it interesting, unique, or important. 

He has been shown the necessity of keeping an audience in 
mind for a communication situation and for revising his writing. 

As an aid to the lessons he has seen from writing models 
how accepted authors do classify and iiidividualize to suit their pur- 
poses and point of view while keeping an audience in mind. 

Finally, throu^but the lessons in Unit I the student has been 
asked to write words, series of words, phrases, clauses, and short pieces 
which enable him to classify, individualize and communicate more effec- 






tively. 



wm. 
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Supplementary Lesson A 
Plan for Revision of a Written Assignment 



Objectives ; 

1. For pupils to learn the Importance of revision in success- 
ful writing, and to accept the idea willingly. 

2. For pupils to adopt a definite plan of revision. 



2?ote to 
teacher ; 

This lesson is presented in the supplementary section, because 
the objectives were covered throughout the unit. 

The check-list is for the conven ience of the teacher and should 

mmmmmm Man* mrnmmmm mmmmmam mmmmm mmmmmm mmmmmrnmmtimmmmm 

not be given to the student. Since all lessons in the unit are 
the basis for thve check-list, the student would not really under- 
stand the check-list until he grasps the lessons. It is suggested, 
instead, that the student build his own check-list as he progresses 
through the exercises and lessons. At the conclusion of the unit 
he should have a working check-list that he has compiled himself. 

Many teachers have experienced pipils* reluctance to perform 
the task of revision. Teachers are familiar with the protest that 
they (the pipils) can do no more with their compositions. Yes, 
they've checked the spelling, pimctuation and those twin ogres. 
Fragment and Run-On. What more is there? Exasperated, the teacher 
snaps, "Have you read my comments?” After all, hasn't the teacher 
stayed up late marking and writing comments on all those papers? 

The class should at least do something about them. A vague feeling 



that Johnny could write better, or a feeling of being pushed to 
enter some student compositions for consideration by the teacher 
in charge of the school magazine might motivate a session on 
revising. And so the teacher insists, and tries a substitute 
directive. They are to "polish" their compositions. The pi^ils 
sullenly stare at, or conscientiously attack, their "corrected" 
papers, even trying to implement the comments teacher has applied. 
But whose paper is this, anyway? 

This lesson is focused on teaching a definite plan of revision 
for the pupils to go by and accept as their own with the hope that 
they can also become imbued with a feeling for revision. The 
pupils in learning a method would also become aware of a com- 
pelling purpose for revising each piece they write. On the other 
hand, teachers must see with the pupils* eyes, keep the pupils* 
level of knowledge firmly in mind and restrain an English-teacher 
tendency to overwhelm the pupil with suggestions of method and 
style beyond his grasp, or beyond, at least, the skills taught. 

Each lesson in The Basic Lessons in Composition has been intro- 
duced with a set of general objectives. Specific objectives for 
each part or exercise have been esjplained in the Notes to Teacher . 
In most cases these specific objectives are set forth again in 
specified terms in the Procedure steps so the pupils may know where 
they* re headed. They are often repeated in a varied form in the 
Conclusion , for the pupil to copy. These objectives then become 
the basis of the students* revisions. 

The pupil has to learn to change hats, sit back and "see again" 
his own piece with a check-list in hand. In this learning stage. 



keeping in mind several points, some conoplicated, is expecting too 
much and leads to vagueness and worse. This check-list, then, 
consists of all objectives presented up to the time of any conpo- 
sltion assignment. It becomes cumulative and Itself needs revision 
after each lesson. 

The plan here is to teach the pupil to extract the essential 
points of the conclusions, ke^ track of them in a list, and organ- 
ize them into a useful form. It is hoped that this procedure will 
result also in increased objectivity in the pupil's consideration 
cf his own work. The final list may be in outline form and would 
contain such variations as individual need Indicates. 

The teacher’s job would include checking to see that the indi- 
vidual not only added to his list from each lesson, but enphasized 
his own needs. Class development of the outline may be useful, or 
if outlining is already a well established skill, the teacher may 
want each pupil to work up his own. Necessarily, the outline 
demonstrated here would not show the individual variations and 
needs, although this is suggested in the analysis of pupil themes. 
(See pp. l4-l6 of the Introduction to the BmIQ Lessons.) 

It is recommended that the teacher not t3ry to tack the intro- 
duction of a method of extraction onto the end of a composition 
exercise. It is a specific skill and shoiad be accorded a full 
class period or more. Extraction of core concepts frcM statements 
Involves consideration of abstract terms and may not be learned 
with just an explanation. Evidence of pupils* needs in this skill 
is obvious, as every teacher’s escperience includes times when 
directions have not been followed. Yes, they "paid attention,” 
read or heard the directions, but these pupils were not trained 



to extract the essence from a full explanation. An exercise 
is provided below for pupils' practice in overcoming this 
problem. 



Exercise 1 
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Listening for Key Ideas 



Procedure ; 

1. Introduce this exercise by telling the class that you are 
going to conduct an experiment with them. Its purpose is to 
find out which kind of directions are most easily followed, 
and, of course, this means understood. 

2. Gain their enthusiasm by pointing out that many pupils 
receive poor grades because they haven *t followed directions, 
and that you have to admit that it may have been the fault of 
the directions. So, for their sakes, you want to start the 
year off right by finding out the best kind of directions to 
give them. 

3 . Since their other teachers may not consider this plan, you 
are going to teach them how to boil down, or pick out for 
themselves, the essential steps or facts from €my directions 
or es^lanatlon. 

4. Ask them if they see any other advantages in learning such 
a trick. Get responses on this question from several to see 
if they follow you, and to bring them into the plans. 

5 . You want them to determine key factors, and if you can 
elicit from them just what these key factors are in any one 
piece, and then generalize on the kind of terms to look for, 
you have done a big part of the job. However, if you do not 
have a group that responds well, do not hesitate to point out 
factors to them. (See step 10. on pages 255*“256*«) 
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6. Say that we are going to e:q>eriment with the oral type 
first, which means that you will have to both hear the dif- 
ferences and judge what makes the difference between two sets 
of directions by listening . Write "Differences" on the board 
to pinpoint the first idea and also as a heading for a list 
to be given during later recitation. 

7« Tell them that there will be a short interval between the 
two sets of directions. However, they may not question or 
comment then; instead, they are to think about what they've 
just heard and try to discover the kind of thing they will 
be basing their comparison on or specifically why is one 
harder to follow? Write "Basis for Judging" on board, also 
to use later as a heading. 

8. Tell them to have pencil and paper ready to j t down ideas. 

9 . Read the following pair (see pp. 257-9^ with a pause between 
them. Some may suggest that such directions should be in 
written form, but insist that this is a listening e:q>eriment. 
Reread if anyone indicates he would gain more ideas. Doubtless 
all would gain from a rereading. 

10. Start recitation by taking a vote on which set of directions 
they considered better (clearer). Then ask what differences 
were there, listing in brief form, as they recite, under title 
already on board. After all recitations have been made on 
this phase, turn to the more difficult idea of what made the 
differences or their "Basis for Judging." You may have to 
reread and prompt answers. Note these ideas under title on 




board. 



Your list should include 
be given, but these should 
Differences 
#1 too long 
#1 disorganized 
#1 too general 
#1 confusing 
#1 contradictory 



the following items. Others may 
be emphasized. 

Basis for Judging 
Main ideas should be emphasized. 
Ideas or points should follow in 
order . 

Steps and words should be def- 
inite and clear. 



Conclusion ; 

Conclude recitation by asking pupils to organize the ideas into 
a rule for you or others to follow, not only for an assignment, 
but for any clear communication. Write the statement on board 
for pupils to copy and keep in notebooks. 

Such a conclusion may be stated as follows; 

Directions or other communications meant for others 
to understand should have main idea emphasized, other 
points given in reasonable order, and all made clear 



and definite. 
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Directions 

A report is due next Monday except for those who finish early 
or late and maybe some of the singing group. Those who finish 
late will not receive full credit although it may be handed in for 
credit. Those who finish early will receive extra credit for any 
additional work that they do, though their grades may be the same. 

All work is to be done in pen and ink or typed. Though some 
work may be done in pencil and in color, only specified work may 
be done in pencil. You may choose on3.y tcpics not yet discussed 
in class, but if you wish to choose a different one, you must 
choose one that is acceptable. In your glossary include only 
words that are nev? to you; however, the minimum number is twenty- 
five. Your report should be brief and to the point and contain 
no more than fifteen pages and not less than ten pages if yoji . 
write on one side and type. If it is handwritten and you use 
both sides of the paper, figure out the difference accordingly. 

A bibliography should be included at the end containing all sources 
that you used, but remember that certain sources are not acceptable 
at this grade level, so don*t use them. You will probably enjoy 
this kind of writing and illustrating. 

Remember that the ink draft isn*t to come first. Don't hesi- 
tate to ask questions and advice that makes sense, but also bs; 
aware that you must do all of the work yourself. You do not have 
to have maps, but vfe may include them later where they seem nec- 
essary. Be sure to number your pages to show good organization 
on the table of contents. Start off right with this table of con- 
tents, but don't include illustrations in it, only maps. 
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Assignment due Monday, April 6 

1. A written report of at least five pages on one of 
the countries in South America - you may choose which 
one. 

2. Include the following aspects in your research and 
report ; 

a. Geographical features 

b. General background of people 

c. Present economy 

^ d. Present type of government 

s 

I e. Oitstanding historical persons 

f. tfeps and illustrations 
3« Organize your report as follows: 

' a. Title page 

b. Table of contents 

c. Body of report 

d. Maps and illustrations 

e. Glossary 

f. Bibliography 

4. Organize your homework time as follows: 

a. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday for research. Take 
, notes, list titles and authors for Bibliography. 

Also note words for Glossary. 

b. Thursday - organize notes, make first draft of 
Table of Contents. Obtain illustrations or draw 

I 

r 
L 
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your own 



5. Be ready to write first draft of report in class Friday. 

6. Do final report in ink or type and draw maps over week- 
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Exercise S 

Reading to Select and Arrange Inportant Points 
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Note to 
teacher ; 

The class introduction and practice in the above listening 
exercise should be reinforced as soon as possible by individual 
work extracting and arranging ideas from reading. The transition 
will then be made to the on-going task of building a check-list 
from the composition exercises, to use when revising their own 
pieces of writing. It is e:?q)ected that much school work in all 
subjects furnishes various versions of this same basic exercise. 

Here it is a matter of pinpointing and directly applying the pro- 
cess. 

Procedure: 

1. Distribute copies of the model. (Pages 26l*-262*.) 

2. Remind pupils of Exercise 1 and the conclusion reached. 

3. Instruct them to read carefully and take notes under fol- 
lowing headings: Main Idea , Other Points . Assure them they 
need not use same words as model. Then they are to arrange the 
notes in a Reasonable Or der list. 

4. Have several Reasonable Order lists read aloud, allowing 
time for discussion and revision. 

5 . Direct pupils to rewrite passage in brief, clear form. 

6. Collect and evaluate papers on basis of clarity and reason- 
able order only. 
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"Revenge ” 



"Vito Petruzzelli stood in tlie jungle..." to "....How all was 
quiet. " 



The complete model will he foimd in "Revenge," appearing in 
The Hi oho Is “Writer. June 1965> page 27. 









Check-list for Pupil Revision of Writing 
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Note to 
teacher: 

The following cheek-list outline is presented for the teacher * s 
convenience . The pupils will gain confidence and review informa- 
tion about skills by compiling their own check- lists from the 
exercises. It may be necessary to start the class out with the 
first part, or even to continue the process as a. class work after 
each exercise. It is suggested that major points be put in ques- 
tion form to suggest personal application. 

Ac Does your composition show accurate classification ? 

1 . from use of own observation 

2. grouping by common qualities 

a. of material 

b. of construction 

3. grouping by function 

4 . from use of dictionary definition 

a. summarizes common qualities 

b. not same as own observation 

B. Did you make a precise selection of terms? 

1. by narrowing of classification 

2. by determining specification 

3. using memory 

a. recalling accurately 

b. care in sorting 

c. care in choice of terms 
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4. using very general terms indicates 

a. large grouping of terms and objects 

b. classifying may be needed 

C. Did you consider substitution of terms? 

1. showing meaning to be more general or 

2. showing meaning to be more specific 

D. Did you use more sub -class terms than generalizations? 

1. by showing relatively specific details 

2. by using sensory in 5 )ressions 

3. by using action words to show movement 

E. Did you clarify meaning by using individualizing terms? 

1. observing closely and choosing highly specific terms 

2. indicating particular details about one object, inci 
dent or person 

3. using action words even for inanimate objects 

F. Did you arrange statements in reasonable order ? 

1. from general to specific usually 

2. from specific to general only for unusual purpose 

G. Do your modifiers give significant details? 

1. by using single word modifiers 

2. by using phrases 

[or groups of words] 

3. by using clauses 

H. Do you show awareness of communication situation ? 

1. by considering audience purpose with own 

2. by degree of specificity of terms revealing 

a. own interest and background 

b. audience interest and background 

c. relative importance of situation and subject 
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Do you choose specific terms of one general idea? 

1. relating different shades of meaning 
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2. characterizing subject for audience 

3. producing desired effect on audience 
Is each description complete ? 

1. by extending it to individualizing details 

2. by purposeful selection of those details 

Do your detai!ls all show some deliberate intention ? 

1. by conscious decision on purpose and importance 

2. by furnishing terms showing qualities related to 
purpose 

Do your verbs increase vividness of subjects? 

1. by showing reader action details you observed 

2. by helping put point across in action 

Do you use enough detail to make meaning clear ? 

1. by using larger number for more exact meaning 

2. by choosing definite details 

Does your first sentence set up attitude or mood ? 

1. by adopting attitude in use of general term 

2. by using term to control selection of modifiers 
Do you use abstract terms meaningfully? 

1. by including object or person with event 

2. by fully explaining how they combine 
Does your composition show feeling or emotion? 

1. by using general terms of emotion 

2. by explaining reason for emotion 
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Did you use dictionary wisely? 

1. realizing definitions are objective denotations 

2. finding synonyms for connotation or clues to 

a. emotional value in mood or attitude 

b. shades of meaning 



c. 
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UNIT II 

BEFORTING SENSOKT IMERBSSIONS 

Note to 
teacher : 

U&it II centers around the same problem as Unit I: that of 
finding accurate language to veport experiences of the senses. 

In this unit the senses of taste, smelly touch, and hearing are 
involved, as veil as si^t. 

As in Unit I, the general purpose of the Lessons is to have 
pupils become aware of the importance of their experience as the 
source of material for their writing. A more specific writing 
purpose is to help pupils find words to report experiences. 
Finally, it is to be hoped that as a result of these exercises, 
pupils (some of them at least) will be developing a stoch of 
words and details which they will associate with and use for 
"writing." 

There are very few writing assignments of more than a few 
sentences in this unit. This was done to allow the teacher moire 
discretion in devising his own. Sach lesson leads naturally to 
one or more such assignments: 

Lesson XI- introduction to various sensory impressions 

Lesson XII- tactile sensations 

Lesson XIII- nouns and modifiers 

Lesson XIV- sounds 

Lesson XV- smells 

Lesson XVI- movement 

Lesson XVII- selection and description of objects 
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It is suggested that these assignsients be added near the end 
of each lesson* 

A detailed culminating vriting experience j|£ provided in 
Lesson XVIII. 

A number of models are included so that pupils can see the 
practical use of the skills they are practicing in the exercises. 

It is suggested that as often as possible the passages be 
read aloud^ by the teacher or students. The purpose of this sugr 
gestion is slmpl;y to emphasize the sound of the witing. Students 
should have the patterns of the sentences pointed out to them— 
not so much the grammatical patterns as the kinds of arrange- 
ments of words. For example^ in the piece by Heler. Keller, 
the structure of the fourth sentence mig^t be noticed, beginning 
with the rather eoqohatic "indeed,” vhich seems to be balanced 
or contrasted by the monosyllabic series "that couldMium, or 
buzz, or sing, or bloom." Some classes might be asked to ex- 
plain the effect of leaving out the "or's." But for most classes 
probably only the fact of the alternative should be mentioned. 



o 
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Lesson XI 



Note to Teacher ; 

This is a preparatory or preliminary lesson. The pupils should 
notice the various kinds of sensory reports that are used in the descriptions. 
Necessarily the exanqoles will also illustrate words and language-patterns 
that ought to he noted for future use. 

The suggested analyses can he done in class > prepared at home 
for class discussion, or turned in as written reports. Generally, however, 
discussion (or conversation) is recommended. 
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"The Loveliness of Things" 



"We read and studied out of doors^***" to "••••clovery 
smell of his breath I" 

a 



The complete model will found in The Story of Mv Life 
(page 43) by Helen Keller (Garden City: Doubleday & Oo.. 
1902 )* 



Procedure ; . - 

!• There may be some value In withholding the author's name 9 as 

a way of dramatizing the skillfulness of the description* the other 

% 

hand^ perhaps just as much can be gained by asking at once how Helen 

Keller expressed the senses of sight and sound* At .ary rate that should 

» 

be one of the major points in the exercise* 
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2. Ask what senses are used in the description. To systematize 
the answers and to emphasize the range and amount of sensory material, have 
students number the sense-words or phrases according to the following 
schemes 1. for touch, 2 for smell, 3 for hearing, 4 for sight, 5 ^* 03 : move- 
ment. Make sure students understand the complex devices for reporting 
sight and sound.^ A complete gro\Q>ing may then include the following: 



Touch 


Smelling 


Movement 


read and stxidied 


read and studied 


read and studied 


simlit 


breath 


breath 


shade 


resinous odour 


held in my hand 


hum 


perfume 


through the cornstalks 


buzz 


bloom 


rustling 


sing 


spicy 


caught 


noisy-throated 


clovery 


put 


held 


breath 




trilled 

reedy 

little 

downy 

felt the bursting 


cotton 


NOTICE THAT SOME TERMS HAVE A 
PLACE IN MORE THAN ONE COLM , 
BECAUSE MORE THAN ONE SENSE IS 

USED 



balls 
fingered 
soft fiber 
fuzzy 

felt low soughing 
tiirough the cornstalks 
silky 

long leaves 
snort 

in his inouth 
breath 




”Prep School Smells and Sounds” 



”I graduated from prep school in 1946, •••” to "..••laundry j 

case I sent home each week.” j 

\ 



\ 



The complete model will he found in the selection, ”The Hew 
England Prep School,” hy Stephen Birmingham, page 58 of 
Holiday magazine, February 1964. 






Note to Teacher ; 

This exercise goes somewhat beyond previous analyses. Here the 
pupil is asked to reconstruct an author’s probable plan and preparatory 

work. 

Procedure t 

1. Direct the class to read the entire passage first. Tell the 
class that Birmingham gives both general inq?ressions and specific. It 
seems possible that his writing may have developed from a stage of general 
and vague notions to a stage of specific description. 

2. Direct class to list the things and places only. Then list 
the characteristics associated with each. Caution them to leave spaces 
for phrases* They may be read aloud and discussed when finished. 

Two columns may be used with esspected results as follows: 
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Object 

desk 

classroom 

corridors 

broom 

master (teacher) 
late morning 
indoor pool 
gym 

shower 

hockey 

springboard 

wall 



Characteristics 

sour smell 'of the oil they rubbed with 

smell of chalk dust and old p\ill-down maps 

smell of Fuller’s earth 

dirt formed fat kittens 

smell of unlighted pipe 

smell of corned beef and cabbage 

steamy, chlorinated smell 

smell-which was a mixture of wintergreen 
oil and sneakers 

noise of— running 

whack of a hockey stick against a puck 
pound of a— 

play of sunlight on the ivy 



lake avenue of moonlight across a frozen- 

headmaster small-pointed handwriting of the— 

window sill molasses-colored varnish 

laundry case thickening layer of stamp and address 

stickers 

3. In discussion, ask students to Identify the sense or senses 
senses involved in each description. 

4, Have students add a third column of details or characteristics 
from their own experience. Have them take two or three of Birmingham's 
sentences as models for descriptive statements 'using their own details. 






Lesson XII 



Note to teacher ; 

This lesson is also a preparatory one. It concentrates on the 
reporting of tactile sensations. There is also some review of classifi- 
cation and characterization. The examples in Part II may he helpful in 
connection with Exercises in Part I. 



i 
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Part I 
Bxerciee A 

Procedure : 

1. Have objects like the following ready for use: 

a. books, belts, wallets, purses (of different materials) 

(The objects have all been used in previous lessons and will do 

here as review to build on or as material for slower pupils . ) 

b. coins of different sizes 

c. various kinds of fruit: apple, orange, peach 

d. pieces of material: silk, velvet, burlap, tweed 

2. Blindfold a pupil. Hand him an object. Ask him to tell 

what he feels. He should note shape, size parts ^ construction, material, 
etc. (That is, he should try to classify or sort the object.) Ask the 
class to give qualities used in dictionary definition of the object. How 
many has the student given: Which ones of his are not included in the 

dictionary? 

3 . Have students come to front of room; conceal his hands from 
class behind a screen, e.g., desk blotter. Hand him an object. Ask him 
to tell what he feels clearly enough so that the class will recognize the 
object. Have the class tell what the student is describing. Repeat 
dictionary check. 

4. In Problems 2 and 3 pupils were trying to describe the object 
by giving all the general details which would put it into a class. Next 
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they should be asked to select the one or two specific details of touch 
that offer the best clue to the identity of the object. (Be prepared for 
the possibility that another one of the senses may be a better identifier 
than touch.) In this problem they will be practicing selection of signi- 



ficant details. 
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Exercise B 

1. Have the students suggest hew they would make the following 
general adjectives more specific: 

a. Hot, cold 

b . Soft , hard 

c. Smooth, rough 

The pupils will tend toe^ard comparisons ("Hot as the Sahara," 
"Hot as the hinges of Hades," etc.) Keep pressing for fresh comparisons. 
Also try to get rather literal reports: "It was so hot that I could 

feel . . . 

2. The exercise can be continued for homework. 
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Exercise C 



Procedure ; 

1. Have pupils compose (in writing) statements that will express 
the tactile sensation (the feel) of each of the folloi^ing actions. 



a. Running a power mower over humpy ground 
h. Entering very cold water 

c. Falling down on rou^ sidewalk 

d. Holding warm sand 

e. Sitting near a fire on a cold night 



Examples of pupils* work may he put on hoard for discussion. 

2. Ask pupils to suggest other actions that would he good 
subjects for description. If they need help> here are scmie possibilities: 



a. sneezing 
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Exercise D 

Procedure : 

Have pupils pick one (or two) items they want to work on. They 
should be allowed to choose from their atm products or those given. Ex- 
p3.ain that they will have two days to prepare a short report on how dif- 
ferent people describe the items they have piclsed. They should ask 
friends, family, perhaps other teachers. 

Note : It is hard to predict what will come out of an assignment 

like this. With luck, it may produce scMe vigorous folk comparisons, 
which can be used as a means of loosening up the language of the pupils 
or establishing their confidence in the reality of the English class. On 
the other hand, and perhaps the more likely one, it may bring in only the 
kind of flat, general language that these lessons are designed to dis- 
courage. In either case, of course, there is chance for comment. 
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”The Feel of a Hot Night” 



”The night stifled;— the. ••• " to ”••• .always to become heavier.” 



The complete model will be found in the selectiony "Vespertine 
OognitOy” from Bxotics and Retrospectives by Lafeadio Hearn 
(Boston: • Little^ Brown & Oompanyt ) 

Source for this use: Art of Description (Ed. M. H. Nicholson) 

(New York: F. S. Orofts & 0o.» 1925 [Apple ton- Century- Oroft sj ) 



Procedure : 

1. Distribute the passage. Ebcplain that the description uses 
various kinds of sensation-*-*scentj^ movement^ sound. For this exercise^ 



I ' the class is to pick out the words which refer literally or figuratively 

[: . ■ ‘ , 

I to the feel of this experience. * 

f ■ , 

I Certain choices: 

stifled (feeling of being smothered^ of something 
[ pressing down) 



fanning 

heavy 

hot, hard, cooler 

















i(..WK^iiiKr<4«!nnfnpgiimp 
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Possible choices: 

coagulating (chiefly a sig^t imaga, but since the air 
Is around the speahez', he may be thought 
of as feeling the thickening) 
flew (again chiefly a sight Image^ but the reference 
to fanning his face suggests that ^ in 
part at least, the speakc^r must have felt 
the presence and movements of the bats) 
nauseously (one feels the sensation of nausea) 
toes and turn 

2. Problems for discussion: 

a. ^at is meant by "coagulating" air? 

b. When does "sweetness" become "nauseous"? 

c. What is the meaning of "stealthy"? 

d. What is the effect of "heavy" and "heavier"? 

e. Is there a contrast between "soundlessly" and 
"fanning my face"? 
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Exercise B 



Procedure: 

1. For this exercise pupils will write four or five 
sentences describing the feel of a hot day or night. 

2. Provide the following models: 

a. The sentence beginning **Ladies bathed before 

noon....” will be found on page 11 of To Kill 
a Mockingbird by Harper Lee (Hew York: J. B. 

Llpplncott Company, I960). 

b. The sentence beginning ”The stable was warm... 

will be found in the selection, "Evening,” by 
David Grayson, page 178 of The Art of Descrip- 
tion (ibithology) (Hew York: F. S. Crofts & Co 

1925 tAPPl®”ton-0entury-0rofts3 ). 

c. The sentence beginning ”The nights began with 
black....” will be found in the selection, 
"Plague in Hew Orleans," by Lafcadio Hearn, 
page 182 of The Art of Desorintion as cited 
above. 

3. Mak6 sure that the class understands that they are to 
recall actual physical sensations. 




'-" ■-I ^ 
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Note to teacher : 

In the general discussion of this passage, he sure to emphasize 
the following points: 

a. The great number of concrete objects used in charac- 
terizing the storm. 

b. The function of the old gentleman to conclude the pas- 
sage and to show vlth concrete detail the receding of the storm. 

c. The absence of directly stated feeling about the storm 
except that suggested in the concluding phrase. They should 
recognize here that general statements like the last in the pas- 
sage above have value only when attached to a niomber of very 
specific statements. 



F 
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Exercise A 



Note to teacher ; 

The purpose of this exercise is to emphasize the number of details 
(modifiers) added to the nouns to make the description. 



Procedure : 

1. Distribute copies of the passage to students. Read it aloud, 
students _ following . 

2. Explain that you are going to analyze the passage to show how 
the writer reported her observat'^ons. 

3. Ask students to circle each object that the author put into 
her picture of the storm. Explain that you are thinking of rain, wind, 
and storm as objects. 

4. Have the pupils dictate objects for listing on board. Then 
take the objects in turn and have class give the charactsrizing; words or 
phrases and the sense that governs them. The results should be recorded 
on board. 



Object 


Characterizing Words 


Sense 


wind 


smelling of wet moss, mint, and goats 


smell 


inoss 


wet 


touch 


sky 


sunlit, bruise -blue 


si^t 


landscape 


thunderstorm look 

etc. 


sight 



i 
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Note: It may be worth while to call attention to some of the 

rather strong verbal ideas used in the passage. For example^ 

the sky instantly went bruise -blue 
the landscape took on the thunde r st orm look 
flowers glowed 
heights vanished 



etc. 
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Exercise B 



Note to teacher ; 

Students should be shown the various structures (word, phrases, 
clauses) that the author used in working descriptive details into sen- 
tences. No elaborate grammatical analysis is necessary; all that is 
wanted is a visual presentation of the fact that description mostly in- 
volves addition of details. The following scheme is a possibility. 

parocedttre ; 

1. Write wind on the board. Then ask what the author says about 
the wind. As the answers come simply list them under wind, but break up 
the levels of modification for the class. 

wind 

cold 

smelling 

of BOSS mint goats 
wet 

2. Now put the unmodified statement on the board. 

It came with no waraing but a wind. 

Then write the sentence with all the modifiers after wind . 

It came with no warning but a wind, cold, 
smelling of wet moss, mint, and goats. 
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Ask whether there is any choice between the two sentences. Students who 
have done some reading may say that the revision sounds awkward or incom- 
plete or not ri^t. Ask whether anyone can fix the sentence up. 



There are several possibilities: 

Adding a conjunction: 

It came with no warning but a w*nd, cold 

and smelling of wet moss, mint, and goats. 

(This stops the expectation of the triadic series— 

"cold, smelling of wet moSs, mint, and goats, and 

cutting throu^ the heaviest clothing.") 

# 

Re-introducing a prepositive adjectiv^ 

It came with no warning but a sudden wind. 



(The prepositive makes for a tighter sentence be- 
cause it emphasizes the explaining or developing 
function of the postpositionals . ) 

Completing the series suggested by "cold, smelling 
of wet moss, mlBt, and goats": 



it came with no warning but a sudden wind, cold, 
raw, and smelling of wet moss, mint, and goats. 



It came with no warning but a sudden wind, cold, 
smelling of wet moss, mint, and goats, and cutting 
throu^ the heaviest clothing. 




or 
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Exercise C 



Note to teacher ; 

The following exercise is designed to show the effects and possi- 
bilities of predicate reduction, hut also (and perhaps more importantly) 
to show how sentences can be played with. Make as much as possible of 
the trickery involved in compressing four sentences into one. 

Prcceduire ; 

1. Write gentleman on the board. Then ask what the author says 
about the gentleman, and proceed as before. 

Gentleman 

A. old 
suit 

pinstripe 

blue 

on a donkey 

B. coat 

over his head 
button 

fastening under his chin 

C. eyebrows 

water on 
moustache 



luxuriant 
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D. strai^tbacked 
indomitable 

E . face 

expressing contempt 
patient 

for all the insanities 
of the universe 

2. Ask students to put Groups A and B together. 

A straightbacked, indomitable old gentleman in a blue 
pinstripe suit on a donkey 

Ask students to add Group B, without making a sentence . 

A straightbacked, indomitable old gentleman in a blue 
pinstripe suit on a donkey, with his coat over his head 
and buttoned under his chin, with water on his eyebrows 
and his luxuriant moustache 

Ask students to add Group C, without making a sentence . 

A Btraightbacked, indomitable old gentleman in a blue 
pinstripe suit on a donkey, with his coat over his 
head and buttoned under his chin, with water on his 
eyebrov7S and his luxuriant moustache 

Ask students to add group E, without making a sentence . 

A strai^tbacked, indcanitable old gentleman iii a blue 
pinstripe suit on a donkejr, with his coat over his head 
and buttoned under his chin, with water on his eyebrows 
and his luxuriant moustache, and with his face expressing 
contempt for all the insanities of the universe 




D 
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Ask sto^ents how many places they can find to put the verb. 

a. After suit; A straightbacked, indomitable old 



gentleman in a blue pinstripe suit rode into 
town on a donkey . 



b. At end of whole phrase: A straightbacked 



indomitable old gentleman in a blue pinstripe 
suit on a donkey, with his coat over his head 
and buttoned under his chin-, with water on his 
eyebrows and his luxuriant moustache, and with 
his face expressing patient contempt for all the 



insanities of the universe rode into town. 



Note ; Plainly in the second sentence the subject is simply too 
heavy for the predicate; the sentence is imbalance^ lop-sided. As far 
as that goes, the subject itself may have too many ideas in it. Never- 
theless the sentence is a possible one. And an exericse like this, which 
illustrates the functional unimportance (comparatively) of verbs, is a 
valuable lesson in sentence economy and compression. 

It may be worth having students list the verbs in the original 
passage and then asking them what they are used for. (Chiefly color 
and emphasis.) 




I 
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Lesson XIV 

1 

I 

Note to teacher : 

This lesson may seem somewhat more elementary than the immedi- 
ately preceding ones. The fact is, hovxever, that it does ask something 
more of students: namely, the writing of three short compositions. 

Note that the compositions can be little more than lists. In- 
deed in most cases perhaps all that can be expected is a single sentence 
with a series subject or predicate: "A cat purrs, miaows, and screeches, " 

or "Purring, miaowing and screeching are the sounds a cat makes.” It 
may be useful to suggest some sentence patterns. But for the most part 
what should be looked for is the accuracy, clarity, and (to a degree) the 
unusualness of the reports. 
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Exercise A 

Procedure : 

1. Have students sit quietly for several minutes. Ask them 
to report on the sounds they hear. 

2. List responses on the board. Watch out for general details 
like ’’noise of clock," "sounds from hall," "ti*affic on street." Make 
sure that the sounds are definitely named (noise^whirr, buzz, scrape, 
ticking) and if feasible qualified (soft, fuzzy, faint whto). 

3* Ask students to write a sentence that will describe the noises 
in the classroom. They are to use the details that they nee on the board. 

Have sentences read aloud. Call attention to the number of de- 
tails students have managed to work in. Other things being equal, the 
more details in a sentence, the better. 
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Exercise B 



Procedure : 



1, Ask students to list the sounds made hy a dog, a cat, a 
canary (or seme other house hird). Note that hy this time students ou^t 
to want to pick a particular kind of animal: "my dog," "a puppy," "an 

alley cat," etc. And scMe of them, therefore, may ask what kind of animal 
is meant. Tell them the question is a good one, hut leave the choice to 
them. If no one asks the question, obviously the suggestion will have to 
be made . 



2. Follow procedure given in Exercise A. 
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Exercise C 



Procedure : 



1. Have students concentrate very hard on remembering what goes 
on around them during the first ten or fifteen minutes after they awaken. 

2. Have them list the sounds heard during those few minutes. Ask 
them to put dawn a few words describing each of the sounds. 

3. Put some of the items listed by the students on the board and 
discuss. In the discussion the teacher should emphasize particulariza- 
tion^ the ability to describe exactly what is heard. 

4 . Have individual students go back to their own lists and pick 



out the three most important details. Ask them to consider why they 
think these important: are they typical? unusual? conspicuous? 

5. Follow procedure given in exercise A. 
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Exercise D 

Procedure : 

1. Ask students to list the sounds of any three of the following 
items. (Make sure that their work is the result of experience not of 
their reading; in other words, warn them to stay away from what they have 
not really heard. You want what they can report ahout an accident, not 
what they have read. ) 



a. 


auto accident 


g* 


a door closing 


b. 


typewriter 


h. 


an electric fan 


c„ 


jet airplane 


i. 


a truck *s or bus* air brakes 


d. 


high heels on wood floor 


0* 


a small animal running 


e. 


child running down stairs 




through fallen leaves 


f. 


cash register 


k. 


skate blades on ice 


2. 


When pupils finish, have some 


of the 


statements read aloud. 



Discuss accuracy and freshness. 
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Resource Passages 

Note to teacher ; 

The following four passages are for analysis as examples of de- 
scriptions of sounds. The passages may be used’ eilter with or after the 
exercises. If they are used after the exercises, students should be ex- 
pected, or at least encouraged, to re-do their work on the exercises. 
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"Funny the Way Different Oars Start" 



"Funny the way#..#" to "....Smoothly on with hardly any noise." 




The complete model will he found In I Like Machinery hy Dorothy 
Walter Baruch (Wew York: Harper and Bros, [now Harper & Eo^) 

Source for this use: Very Young Verses (iuthology) (Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1945} 



Procedure ; 

1. The poem offers a good chance for some word-play. Put on 
hoaiPd ( or pass out duplicated sheets) the structural lines: 

JHmny the way % 

Different cars start : 

Some with and 

Some with and 
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Some with only 

Funny the way 
Different cars run: 

Some and 

Some 

Some and 

Some 

And 

Have class supply words for blanks. ( Note ; the articles are 
omitted from lines 3 and 4 to allow for plurals; line 5 is omitted to 
allow wider choice. In other words, the purpose of the exercise is not 
to see hov; close the students can come to the original. Nevertheless, if 
there is a considerable amount of duplication, it should be remarked on. 
The point should be that the students have been able to do just about 
what an author did. There doesn't seem to be any value to be gained 
by talking about cliche ’ s and conventions . ) 

2, Read poem aloud. Have students underline all words which 
sound like the noises they name. While students probably ought not to 
be loaded down with terminology, it may be useful to refer— tactfully— 
to onomatopoeia and onomatopoeic . 

3* Have students write a sentence or two about the sound of a 
bus/motorcycle /truck. Have them underline once words that "sound like" 



and twice words which describe. 



Noises In Sleep 



'*At last they entered the wood....” to ”....the wheels the 
boy slept. ” 



^e complete model will be found in Chapter 1, Boy Life on t he 
^alrie by Hamlin Garland (New York: Harper and Bros.. Iti99 

[how Harper & Row] ) . » 



Procedure: 

1. Distribute copies of the above passage and read aloud alowly 
as pupils follow. 

2. Ask students to underiine all words which name sounds; then 
those that characterize or modify the names. The results may also be 
written on the hoard. 
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hoot 




of 0V7lS 


cry 


quavering 


of coons 


twitter 




of nightbirds 


clank 




of whiffletrees 


creak 




of harness 


voice 


vibrant 


of father 


cry 




of hired hand 


ripple 




of stream 


grind 




of wheels 


shouts 


wild 


of men 


rumble 


soft 


of wheels 



4. Ask why the adjectives are necessary, or what meaning they 
add to the nouns and the phrase modifiers. How is it possible to "say 
just "hoot of owls," but at the same time to write "quavering cry of 
coons. " 

5 . Ask i7hat words suggest sounds without naming them, (the 
horses thrust their hot nozzles into the stream, the men scrambled up 
the bank) What sounds do the students imagine as they read the lines? 
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^Forest Koises" 



”The sounds were not few, owing....*' to "....from his neck by 
a yellow ribbon." 



The complete model will be found on pp. 43-44 of green MaTieions 
by W. H. Hudson (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 19l6; Bandcm 
House, 1944). 



Procedure ; 

-1. The general procedure can follow that used in connection 
with "Noises in Sleep." 

2. With some classes, it^ may be possible to work on a simple 
comparison of the pieces by Garland and Hudson. Hour (besides saying so 
in line 12) does Hudson manage to suggest that there is some mysterious 
or exotic effect to the sounds? Tliere are some suggestions of at least 
strangeness in the Garland piece (perhaps from the associations of owls, 
the use of quavering, and the not naming the "night birds), t^hat mater- 
ial holds the total effect to the usual, perhaps even the commonplace? 
(The human sounds. ) 

Note the structure of the last sentence. 
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I might one day 
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he able to detect the minstrel sitting 



in a green tunic perhaps 
cross-legged 

on some higli^ swaying bough; 



carelessly touching his mandolin 



suspended from his neck 
by a yellow ribbon 



Read the sentence aloud (or have it read) emphasizing the addition of 
the modifying words and phrases. 
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"A Snore” 



”JlQ began to snore— •soft.*..” to ”•••. Inches from his om. ears.” 



The complete model ^.11 be found In the story, "Tom Saifyer 
Abroad” in Tom Sawyer Abroad and Other Stories by Mark Twain 
(New Y^orks Harper and Bros. ]]iow Harper & Ro^). 



Procedure : 

While the students should be allowed to enjoy the passage, they 
should also notice: 

a* The allusions from ordinary life' (noise of water run- 
ning out, bath-'Jub, cow choking, man in the next block). 

b. The fairly commonplace words (soft and blubbery, 
horrible, big coughs and snort, dipper of loddanum). 

But note how the general word horrible is made in- 
tensely specific by the comparison to "last water 
sucking down the plug-hole of a bath-tub." 
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c. The structure,., the first clause; the short main clause 
("Jim "began to snore") with the long hut quite firmly 
ordered series of modifiers, held together hy the four 
then ’ s . 

d. The structure of the second clause: long, apparently 

casually put together, hut held firmly hy the compound 
predicate (he is and can and can’t). 
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Lesson Xil 

Note to Teacher; 

This lesson introduces a rather con^licated point about style 
or perhaps about language itself; namely, that there are some classes of 
sensations that we have no words to describe. We get at them by com- 
parisons or by relatively imprecise adjecti-ves. We say, for example, 
the flower smells like a lemon. But what is the smell of a lemon? 

(Note how we tend to say, what is the smell of a lemon like? ) Perhaps 
our remotest ancestors had words or signs that could point to the parts 
of smells. But for us, to whcmi smells are only annoying or pleasant and 
not, generally speaking, signs of anything, the experience of smelling is 
an undifferentiated one; hence not ansilyzable for the purposes of descrip- 
tion. 

Older or langua£;e-oriented children may be interested in pecula- 
ting about such a fact. For younger ones, it will be enough to have 
them notice that they turn to conparisons when they are asked to describe 




odors. 
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*' Odors of a Freight Train” 



”And to all those familiar sounds . . to . . and smells of the 
coming circus.” 



The complete model will be found in the selection, Vcircus at Dawn,” 
page 206 of From Death to Morning by Thomas Wolfe (Nev; York: Chas. 

Scribners Sons, 1932 ) . 

Source for this use; Adventures in American Literature (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World) 



Procedure ; 



1. Distribute the above passage by Thomas Wolfe. 



2. Call attention to the underlined words. Ask how Wolfe 

I 

describes these general words, how he makes them [^ecific. The answer 
is that he sing»ly lists classes of smells. 



Class I Train smells 
1. cinders 



2. smoke 



3* freight cars 
U. board 



oranges 

Class II • Freight smells ("fresh-stored food") 



1. coffee 



2. tangerines 
3* bacon 
4. ham 



1 
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flour 

6 . 



beef 
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3. If possible have students see that putting thesb nouns into 
pr^ositional phrases with of converts them into adjectives* Ask what 
other adjectives they can find that help to describe the odors. They 
should find the following; 

a. sharp and thrilling 

b. acrid 

c . musty, rusty 

d. clean (and perhaps ’’pine board") 

e. strange 



Exercises 
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!• Questions for discussion 

a. VThat sorts of odors are sharp? 

h. How can an odor be "thrilling**? Name some items that 
have thrilling smells. 

c. Could you characterize the smell of cinders? 

d. Are there inplled smells in the individual listings of 
produce and fresh food? Nhat words would you use to describe the 
smell of each of the items of food? 

e. We Imow the smell of "musty." What is the smell of 
"rusty"? 

f . How do "clean" and "pine-board" give one a sense of the 
smell of the crates? 

2. Call attention to the last part of Wolfe* s sentence: "all the 

strange sounds and smells of the coming circus." Ask pupils for circus 
sounds and smells that they think "strange." Write responses on board. 
After enough have been given» ask pupils to make ip a sentence using as 
many of the best as they can. 

3* Have pipr'^s describe the following odors: 

a. rubber burning 

b. cake/bread baking 

c. exhaust fumes 

d. vinegar 



If a pD 5 >il says that burning rubber has a terrible smell, ash 



if he can smell terrible; has terrible a particular odor? If a student 
says vinegar tastes sour> ask if it tastes like a lemon? like a tomato? 
or like a green apple? Conclude that there isn’t any way to know. 

Ask students if there is any way to be more accurate in describing 
tastes and smells. The teacher should work for the student rei^onse "by 
comparison. " 

4. Ask students to find dictionary definitions appropriate to 
smell for the following words: 



rancid 


f . mild 


acrid 


g. rotten 


sweet 


h* salty 


bitter 


i. cloying 


sharp 


J . fetid 



Have them write down abbreviated definitions for each. Then, ask 
them to think of and write down at least two objects which could serve as 
e 3 canples or comparisons. 

Example ? * 

rancid 



Definition 

1. having a rank smell or taste 
usually from chemical change or 
decomposition; affecting the senses 
disagreeably or unpleasantly. 

2. showing an obnoxious quality 
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5. The exercise may be repeated with following words 





imxsty 


f. 


spicy 


b. 


brackish 




aromatic 


c. 


acid 


h. 


bland 


d. 


pungent 


i. 


harsh 


e. 


piquant 




stale 



•• 
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”jimgle Odors” 



”Along the moonlit trail. •••” to "••••Noah's Ark of one's 
nursery. " 



The complete model will be found In the selection, "Odors of 
the Jungle" from Jungle Peace by William Beebe (New York: 

Henry Holt & Oo • ) • 

Source for this use: The Art of Description (Anthology) as 

cited. 

Note to Teacher : 

The general purpose of Part II is, as usual, to encourage systematic 

observation of professional writing. The ^ecific purpose is sisply to 

call attention to the ways of describing odors. 

% ^ 

Procedure ; % 

1. After students have had a chance to read passage, ask what 
words they don't understand. Possibilities are attar, pungence# carrion, 
myriad, acrid . 

2. Problems for discussion. 

a. What are "wavering whiffs"? What does "wavering" add to 
the meaning of "whiffs"? 

b* Contrast and ccopare the words "attar" and '^ungence." 

What point does the author nmke in describing the *^ungence of 
carrion"? 
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c. What are ’'loyriad smells"? 

d. How can smells be ‘'bewildering"? 

e. What is the effect of "acrid, sweet, spicy nd suffo« 
eating"? How does the word "suffocating" fit in with the other 
three words? 

f* What is iBQplied in "musty books"? 

g* What does the author mean by "others recalling the 
paint on the Noah’s Ark of one's nursery"? What could you 
substitute for Noah's Ark? 

h. Make a list of places where one might encounter 

1) acyriad smells 

2) bewildering smells 

3) suffocating smells 

i. What objects could you characterize as "musty"? 

Make a list. 

j. In what place are the smells which the author is describing? 
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"Smells” 



"Wliy is it that the poets tell..*." to "....A ship smells 

« • 

hast of all to me!” 






The complete model will be found in the selection, "Smells, ” 
from The Roclcing Horse by Christopher D. Morley (New XorkJ • 
George H. Doran Company, 1919 B« Lippincott CojJ ). 

Source for this use: A Book of Pofetry (Anthology) (New York: 
The Macmillan Company)" 



"The Great Lover” 



"These I have loved: ...the good smells....” to "....last 
year’s ferns....” 



The complete model will be found in the poem, "The Great Lover, ” 
from Collected Poems of Eunert Brooke (New Yirk: Dodd, Mead & Co., 

Inc., 1915). 
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Procedure ; 

Read selections aloud. 

2. Begin discussion using the first two lines of "Snells." 

Wby do poets tell so little about smells? Generally our concept of 
smell is based on memory. It is usually quite enoiitgh to say that a par- 
ticular odor smells like something else— something common in our e3q>erience, 
something for which the name of the object will suffice. Secondly, the 
compared object will elicit other memories which will greatly enlarge the 
figure. Thus Morley says "rich plum pudding, holly crowned," and immedi- 
ately Christmas comes to mind. A boy scout would have no trouble with 
"many a smoky campfire ember," and many people will recognize the smell 

of "the balsam of a Christmas tree." 

It should be quite easy then to show students that while we often 
want descriptive words, e.g., acrid, sweet, sour, rotten, to describe a 
smell, we can at times, and perhaps most often, be completely clear, accu- 
rate and effective with the use of conparison or words which stimulate our 
memories. 

3. Ask for c(mparison of the following pairs: 

a. The smell of coffee freshly ground 
Woods by moonlight in September 
Breathe most sweet 

b. The smell of . . . onions fried and deeply browned 
These are whiffs of grammarye 
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The discussion should he pointed toward the difference between 
relatively precise and concrete language » that is language that is in- 
tended to recall the audience's eii^erience, and more "romantic" or sugges- 
tive language that is intended, it would seem, to arouse some sort of 
feeling response in the audience. 

But be sure that the antecedents of these (line 1^) are known. 
( These refers to all the smells listed. ) 

4. Pupils should realize that plain, concrete language has its 
own kind of suggestiveness, often stronger and more meaningi^il than that 
of overtly suggestive language. In order to establish this fact ask a 
few questions about the character of the speaker of each poem. 

What kind of person would speak of 

The comfortable smell of friendly fingers 
The smell of apples, newly ripe; 

And printer's ink on leaden type 

What kind of person wo^lld like the smells of not only woods that 
breathe sweet in S^tember but also of fried onions? 

What kind of person woiild like the smells of both a fumy pipe and 
of fresh ground coffee? 

Make sure that pi:q>lls see the contrast implied by the "not only . . 
but also" and the "both . . • and" constructions. 

The best answer to all the questions is "A poet writing a poem 
about smells." But getting it is probably too much to hope for. It is 
enough if pupils will see the apparent range of the leaker's interest 
and the various activities that his words imply. 

Make sure that there is a clear distinction between the "speaker" 
6Uid the "person writing." The poems do not (necessarily) give any infor- 
mation about either Morley or Brooke. 
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Part I 
Exercise A 
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Procedure ; 

1. Ask the class what hooks do, or (more formally) how many 
positions can they see hooks in. Place their responses on the hoard; 

hooks lie 
hooks stand 
hookii recline 
hooks fall 
hooks are spread out 

2. Put the word airplane on the hoard. Ask students what air- 
planes do. Put responses on the hoard. Examples ml^t include; 

airplanes crash 
airplanes vibrate 
airplanes huzz 
airplanes fly 
airplanes zoom 
airplanes float 
airplanes swoop 
Repeat with other objects. 

3« Put the following words on the hoard; 

mice elephants flags 

speedboats ducks leaves 



snakes 



steam shovels 



baseballs 
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Ask students to write a descriptive motion word about each. Allow' them 
to use the dictionary or discuss words with each other. For example, 
mice scurry 



steam shovels scoop 



speedboats rush 



flags flutter 



snakes slither 



leaves scatter 



elephants clomp 

baseballs bounce 

ducks waddle 

4. Wtien students have finished, go over orally. Put some re- 
sponses on the board. Discuss with following qualities in mind: 

a. clarity : the word is good because it reports a 

movement we are able to visualize. 

b. accuracy : the word is good because the movement it 

reports can be associated with the object. 

c. uniqueness : the word is good because there is something 

new about its being used to apply to this object. In the context 
of learning to write, this quality need not be looked for. 

5 . Allow time for the students to put into their notebooks 
their own responses and responses of others that they find appealing. 
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Exercise C 



Note to teacher : 

Before class begins have the following pairs of items listed on 
sheets to be distributed to each student, or write on board and have 



pupils copy in writing notebooks. 

football player 

grandmother 

puppy 

ballet dancer 



bookworm 



teenager 

old family dog 

secretary 



Procedure ; 

1. Ask students what movements would distinguish the members 
of each pair. 

2. After students have completed lists, discuss— writing 
good, clear examples on board. (Have students combine descriptive words 
and individuals described into statements.) Suggest that students re- 
cord descriptive words which appeal to them in notebooks. 
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Exercise D 



Note to teacher : 



Before teaching this lesson, make arrangements for class to 
visit at least one of the following areas: 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

Students 
what they are to 



playground 
art or shop class 
P. E. class 
cafeteria 

halls before, after or between classes 
should have writers' notebooks and a clear idea 
do so that they can work quickly. 



of 



Procedure t 

1. Explain to class that they are going to observe movement 
characteristic of a particular place. They must have pen or pencil and 
something to put notes on. 

2. Give following chart as guide to observing. 

Place Movements Description 

3* When students return to class, give them a few minutes to 
add to column 3* They should work toward clarity and accuracy. 

h. Discuss reports— as conversationally as possible. 

5» Have students write full sentence •statements of their 



observations . 
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”The Square” 



”ldght came and went and came....” to ”....the same as it had 

* . • 

always been.” 



The complete model will be found in the selection^ ”The Lost 
Boy,” pp. 1-2 of The H13jLs Beyond by Thojlaas* Wolfe (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1935 £how Harper & Ro^). 



Procedure ; 

1. After students have read passage^ ask for words they don*H 
recognize. Possibilities sheeted, gossamer, dray , boneyard nag, cobbles . 

Make sure the antecedent of it (line 2) is understood. The 
reference is to "the great plume of the fountain." 

2* Have students answer the following questions: 

a • What is the main thing being described in this passage? 
b. What elements of this scene (the square) are described? 
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lifipit 


came and went and came again 


fo’intain 


pulsed 


winds 


sheeted it 


horses 


drummed, wooden stomp 




dry whiskings 


street cars 


ground 




halted 


courthouse bell 


boomed 



What action words or phrases describe these elements? (See 
above) What purpose do all these action words fulfill? (Point to a 
usualness, a routine quality in the actions.) 
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"Summer Actions” 



"Winter and summer, then,...” to "....nature; winter was school." 



The complete model will be found in the selection, *'Qulnoy, " 
from The Education of Henry Adams by Henry Adams (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Oo., 1918;. 

Source for this use: Art of Description (Anthology) as cited. 



Note to teacher: 

The first two and the last sentences of the passage contain some 

rather complex ideas, which may have to be translated for younger children 

and those without much inclination toward reading. In any event, the basis 

of the assignment is the long middle sentence. 

% 

Procedure i 

1. Bead aloud. 

2. Have students underline all words indicating motion. List 



results on board. 
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a. rolled 


d. 


sailed 


g* 


took to 


b. waded 


e. 


fished 


h. 


chased 


c. swam 


f. 


netted 


i. 


hunted 



3 . In discussion the following points should he made: (a) how 

the general idea "Summer was tropical license” is made clear by this list 
of activities; (b) how the objects of the verbs or the adverbial modi- 
fiers give specificity. 

1|.. Above all, the pupils should see the extreme usefulness of 
the commonplace action words and objects. At the same time, every effort 
be made to have them see that there is nothing at all c cmmonplace 
about Adams* sentence. A really good pupil or class will profit from 
speculating about why Adams chose to remind us that the ocean is salt. 
(Por thesdE cf rhythm. Read the sentence without salt . ) 

5 . Have pupils list five or six (Adams had nine) actions typical 
of their summer or winter days. Suggest they try to work them all into 



a sentence. 
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Lesson XVII 



Note to teacher 



The material in this lesson Is a passage from Rupert Brooke's 
”The Great Lover.” Students need not he bothered with the fact that 
this is poetry of a sort. What they should see is that Brooke has 
simply made a list of a lot of objects he likes. 

In the second part of the Lesson, the pupils will have to make 
lists of their own, comparable to Brooke's. After the lists have been 
finished, it may be possible to raise questions about ordering the de- 
tails. But the essence of the assignment is in the pupils' selection 
description of objects which reflect their own values and interests. 








1. .Distribute copies of the passage. 

2. Put following question on the board; What is the poem about? 
Explain that pupils should keep the question in mind as they read (or as 
they listen to) the passage. Make it clear that they must- find a speci- 
fic answer or answers. 



The quick answer will be something like “The things the speaker 
loved” or “What the speaker liked.” (Some pupils will miss the past 
tense. All of them will probably talk about Brooke rather than “the 
speaker.” Make this distinction.) A better answer would be “What 
the speaker liked to see and feel and smell.” 

A still better answer would bring in the notion of memory : 

**What the speaker remembers.” Or even better: "The smells and sounds 

and sights that the speaker remembers and values.” 

3 . After establishing what the poem is “about,” ask what kind 
of man the pupils think the speaker is. Be prepared to accept, any ans- 
wer, however hostile or apparently philistine. At the same time, always 
insist that they give the reason or evidence from the poem that will 
i support tiieir opinion or prejudices. 

k. The following questions may help. 

f a. How is bread “friendly"? What does the adjective 

tell you about what the speaker saw (or felt) in bread. 
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b. How are flames 

c. Vhat Is "the little dulling edge of foam”? What is 
dulled? 

d. How can iron have "graveness"? 

e. What is the meaning when blankets are characterized as 
having a "rough male kiss"? 

f . What is the meaning of saying that the "keen beauty" of 
a machine is "unpassloned"? 

5. Pupils may also learn something about understatement if 
they are asked to notice such details as "holes in the ground," "new 
peeled sticks," which are relatively unqualified. 
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Exercise B 



Procedure : 

1. Have pupils list five ob^Jects that they like. 

2. Have pupils add objective or physical details that will 
specify the object, (ihese details will reflect the pupils* feelings^ 
but the emphasis should be on making the object specific^ telling ex- 
actly what they like about it.) 

3 . Pupils may be helped by an examination of the following 
passage by Charles Gray Shaw. 
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"How I Look ac Things in General” 



"l prefer the soft, "blue haze####” to ”####to dress and 
catch a train#” 



The complete model will he found in the selection, "How I 
Look at Things in General,” by Charles G# Shaw in The Hew 
Yorker magazine, April 25 $ 1931*> 

Source for this use: Nelson *s Qcllege Caravan (Antholpgy) Bdfs., 
Hudson, Hurley, Clark (New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 193^ )• 



Lesson XVII* 
Abstractions 



Ob.iectlves ; 

Im To point up the need to define and illustrate abstract 
words in many ways in order to make them meaningful for 
the audience « 

2* To show students that they must correctly relate words 
to the things and happenings for vhich they stand. 

3 . To show that opinion and prejudice must be avoided in 
attaching meaning to abstract terms. 
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Exexxsise A 
Ihtrodaction 



Note to 
teacher : 

The purpose of this exercise is to show students other ways 
of matelng abstractions concrete# This will strengthen their 
shill in clear communication and lessen their chances of falling 
prey to prejudice. 

Procedure : 

!• Write the terms Happiness. Fear. Embarrassment across the 
top of the board Mention that these words are commonly used 
and that you* re sure the students are all familiar with the 
feelings each of the words stands for. 

2. Then direct the pupils to supply, by writing a brief single 
sentence, a brief event which aroused the feeling associated 
with each word. Supply them with the format: 

Happiness is when * 

Give such an example as: 

Pear is when I bring home a poor report card after my 
folks had th 3 :eatened me last marking period. 

3. APter allowing sufficient time for the composing of the 
three sentences, during which you have added: a) Person or 
Object, and b) EveiSit as sub-headings under each of the 
abstractions already on board, conduct a recitation (step 4.) 



*Por purposes of introduction and motivation, accept adverbial 
clauses as permissible definition form. 
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CaU on the pupils to read their sentences aloud stoUe 
you and a pupil fill in the two-part lists on the hoard. Such 

Goluoms would appear as follows * 
n. pp4n«A Pear Enharrassment 



Person 
or Object 



Event 



Person 
or Object 



Event 



poor report bring 

home 



first pair party 
of heels 



Person 

or Object Even^ 
ti£^t pants rip 



5. After compiling as lengthy a list as the attention of the 
pupils allows, point out the variety under each heading. Then 
direct pupils to consider the difference in the type of term 
used throu^out each list, and the type of word used for each 
general heading. Some students may realize that the lists con- 
sist of specific tangibles, and the result of sensory im- 
pressions; but that general heading is a very general, in- 
tangible term. You may need to point out this difference. 

6. Be sure to emphasize the point by telling them we call 
this type of general term, an abstafaction . Write ABSTEACTION 
in large print over the woafds Happiness ^ Fear, and finbarrasspfeg b 

7. Ask the class what other abstractions they can think of. 

Bemind class that we are operating from general to specific 
as in earlier lessons. Point out classification of "Vehicle 
(Lesson II, p. 6?*) was abstracting. Call on several students 
for ideas until the class has ascertained this concept. It 
would be wise at this point to continue the format started 

in No. 2 above, using other abstractions. 

(Sadness) is when 

(Anger) is when 

(Bitterness) is whe n 
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8« Then call on a student to formulate a sentence or two 
which tells how fgt an abstraction. Direct another to 
read alaid the definition of abstract in the dictionary. 

Encourage class to question and polish the sentences formulated 
by the pupil, then write definition on the board, or correct 
it if already on the board in .draft form.. 

9. Pupils are to copy final form in their notebooks. It is 
hoped that the class will arrive at a definition similar to 
the one given below. However, if they do not get the es- 
sence in the discussion or are unable to put it into sen- 
tences, supply such statement for them. Have them copy it in 
their notebooks. 

Many abstract terms are general names given to feelings or 
emotions caused by ceirtain objects or persons in connection 
with happenings. We sometimes forget the hax>penings, but 
retain the feeling; and the term, \diich feeling stood for, 
may extend to similar objects or persons the event never 
happened to. 
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ExeSKsise B 



Note to 
teacher s 

As students gain proficiency in vritten coraoMnication, many 
of them will wish to write about conditions and problems in the 
world about them. VIhen a student chooses such a topic, he is no 
longer writing about personal and concrete experiences, or even 
necessarily^ the kind of abstractions discussed in Exercise A. 
Poverty, delinquency, civil ri^ts— >these are matters about which 
many students will have opinions and ideas. The teacher will 
attenqot to make some of these terms less hazy and nebulous, so 
that they may be used clearly and accurately; and to point up the 
danger of allowing opinion and/or prejudice to color our conception 
of them. The need for careful observation of objects, stressed over 
and over again ttoougihout these lessons on composition, should 
prove invaluable. For example. Introductory Lesson B (observation) 
gives a fine procedure for extracting the greatest amount of 
meaning from pictures. The lessons on classification show the 
need for careful attention to external details of objects while 
those on individualization point up the importance of those 
qualities which give an object uniqueness and particular meaning. 
The lessons in this unit have stressed adding specifying details 
to abstract sensory impressions. All of these practices should 
serve as bases for giving gsneater concreteness to the abstract 



terms which are used. 



Procedure 



The follcn/lng list of words is suggested for this exercise 
although other words may be used: 

bravery 

poipularity 

delinqiAency 

poverty 

loyalty 

democracy- 

Some attempt has been made to list these from those which are 
less abstract to those which are more abstract* They were also 
chosen because they are words with which the students have had 
much e^^sure through ziewspapers^ books^ TV^ radio, etc* 

1. Have ready ei£(h't pictures (or more) which illustrate 

the above terms* ( Life* Xiooki newspapexe, etc* are ex- 
cellent sources for these*) Bemove all captions and place 
pictures around room so that the students mtay study them 
conveniently* Humber each picture* 

2* Without any explanation merely tell the class that they 
are to study each picture (or as many as they lave time for) 
and then write a simple caption for it* Or if you prefer 
you \may ask them to write three or four sentences about it* 

Be purposely vague* Another way of handling; this is to assign 
each picture to one row or group to work on* 

3* At the end of ten minutes or so take each picture and get 
a random satnpling of "answers*” As you discuss each picture^ 
bring out the terms they seem to agree on and those they do 



not agree on. Diverse opinion from the students as to 
the meanings of the pictures should he carefully noted on 
the hoard. As the lesson progresses you may wish to point 
out that the words as well as the pictures do not always 
mean the same thing to different people. 

4 . When you have finished this discussion^ and have assigned 
terms to the pictures, you mi^ say something like this: 
Althou^^ you seem to agree on some point, there are others 
where you are not in complete agreement. Now I am going 
to write some words across the hoard, and I*d like you to 
tell me under which word you think each picture belongs. 
(W&pite the six words across the hoard and let class decide 
where to place pictures, making sure they are correctly 
placed.) 

5. How many of you find that your caption or comments contain 
the idea which the words express? How many of you "missed 
the point"? (You will prohahOy find that the pictures showing 
examples of the first four words are more readily recognized 
than those for the last two.) I wonder why so many of us 

did nob "get" the pictures on loyalty and democracy? 

(What you want here is recognition of the fact that these 
two words are most difficult to "picture"— perhaps someone 
will even say that people don*t agree on them. 

6. In a sense these words are all rather difficult to 
"picture" because they are "idea" words and ideas are not 
easy to picture. Furthermore people *s ideas even on the 
same thing or word tend to differ. But we do use these 
words very frequently in many ways. Governments even pass 
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laws about them, which certainly makes them pretty Im- 
portant to all of us* Now if I mean one thing about bravery, 
or delinqjjiency and ycsu mean something quite different— well, 
what's going to be the result? Of course— confusion* 

Now how can we improve this condition? (Nhat you want here 
are answers emphasizing the need to define words as ac- 
curately as we can, such as '*We have to mean the same things 
shouldn't use words if we don*t know eacactly what they 
mean; etc*) 








Writing Activity 



Say to the class* We have seen from our analji^'siSi that the 
pictures suggested certain idea words to you because of the 
actions of the people (or animals) and the presence and condition 
of various objects in them* Fspom actual obseifvation of the 
situation in the picture we discussed these factors* 

Now let’s see what we can do with observation from memory* 

Take each word and list for it actions or conditions or attitudes 
which are necessary for the idea* 

addition, please bring in a picture or two from newspapers 
or magazines to illvujtarate each, or draw your own picture or 
cartoon to illustrate them* 






Exercise C 



Note to 
teacher: 



This exercise is a continuation and/or a conclusion for 
Exercise B. The students will need their writing activity 
assigned in Exercise B and a dictiona3?y« 



1. Designate different areas of the bulletin board or 
blackboard with labels of each of the six words used. Let 
the students place the illustrations which they brought in 
(Writing Activity, Exercise B) for each word in its proper 
place. Do nothing further with this at the moment. 

2. Now turn to the word lists. You mi^t want to let the 
class work in groups on each word to compile a "best” list 
for each word. 

3 . After five minutes or so, bring the class together and ’ 
discuss the group list for each word. A list mig^t be as 
follows: 



Procedure : 



lOHILARlTY 



a. attractive appearance 



clean clothes and hands and face 



b. pleasing personality 



not cross 



d. friendly attitude 



c. good manners 



e. concern for others 



doesn't try to be first 
to everyone, not smobbish 
not just close friends 



bring out in discussion that specific examples have been ad- 
ded to the more general terms. Also point out that they are 
going from the most general term, popularity, to a less 
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genaral^ pleasing personality to a most specific detail^ 
not cross # Where lists have Ijeen completed on beard have *. 
class copy in above fashion in their notebooks# 

4# Suggest to the class it mig^t be a good idea now to see 
what the dictionary has to say about these words# (Each 
student should have a dictionary#) Assign a different word 
to each row to save time# As a definition is read ask if 
it makes the terra clearer# For example^ the definition 
for .poverty is the "qiiality or state of being poor or in- 
digent; need; destitution#” If the class says it does help, 
ask them what the word ”indigent” means and "destitution#” 

What you want to bring out here is that these words are also 
idea words or abstractions# 

5# Now you mi^t say: Does it do any real good to: define 

one abstraction with another abstraction? Yes, it helps some 
but how can we make these terms clearer? (YOu want them 
to see that we need to keep abstract definitions to a 
minimum and to descend from the hi^ level of abstraction to 
specif icsexamples # Semantically this is known as an 
”^rationsl definition”; this kind of definition does 
much to keep our words meaningful. We need to bring 
definitions of these words "down to earth,” to the world of 
our senses; otherwise we will be chasing ourselves around 
in "verbal circles* making meaningless noises# 



*S# I# Hayakawa, Language ^ Itoou^t and Action, (New York: 
Hafeourt, Brace, and Itorld, Inc#, 1964), p#. l85« 
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Writing Aativity 

A« Wow ask each student to choose one oT two (or more) pietures 

posted which to him are the best representations of the word 

they are supposed to illustrate* For example^ a group of poorly 

dressed and unkempt children playing in an alley surrounded hy 

gavltage and -dilapidated houses would indicate “poverty*” Remind 

the students that we ohsesrve by noticing first large generalities 

and then progressing to smarier and smaller details* Ask them 

to write out a description of tB» picture detailed enough to 

Include the essentials but not so long that it could not serve 

as a specific example of poverty* An example of this mlg^t bes 

\ 

The picture shows a row of tenement flats in a dilapidated 
: . • states -.several broken windows have been patched with wads 

of newspapers and rags while porches and stairs are ricketty 
end in a few cases unsuppoHed* The children's clothes 
for the most part don't fit and are full of patches* Their 
faces are pinched and sullen* They are just sitting on the 
ground or standing around doing nothing* One child is 
scratching his' head* Around them are overturned garbage cans 
and litters of paper and broken bottles* This is poverty* 

It might be well for the student to work on one picture and 
strive for a good description rather than on several. Or perhaps 
one could be done as a class and then each student could choose 
to do one individually* The description should be 3?eady for 
discussion and/or handing in at the next class period* 
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feel about it* Be sure to show progress from the general term 



to those which are very specific. (An interesting variation 
iDight be to try to develop one of these terms from the very 
specific details to the most general.) 
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Passages for Analysis 



Note to 
teacher ; 

The following two accounts of democracy will show the class how 
differently the same subject may be treated wd yet each contains 
a valid description of democracy. They also show that the authors 
use concrete examples and details in explaining or discussing an 
abstract term. 

Procedure ; 

1. Distribute copies to each student. Read and discuss un- 
familiar words. ( (if students have not already read the docu- 
ment « you may want to use it all«) 

2 Review with the students the events and reasons which led 
ip to the writing of this selection. (This should be brief 
but clearly understood.) 

3. Ask then which of the words discussed is illustrated by 
this passage. 

4 . Say something like this; Yes, this selection is about democ- 
racy. What does democracy mean to Jefferson? (Here you could 
write on the board their replies. You want such examples as 
these; created equals inalienable Rights, Life, Liberty, pur- 
suit of Happiness, consent of governed. Right of People, etc.) 

3. Point out that all of these terms are implied by the term 




democracy. 
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The Declaration of Independence 



We hold these truths to he self-evident^, that all men nvQ 
c]^0a,'ted eijualjt that they are endowed hy their Creator with certain 
inalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, and the Pur< 
suit of Happiness*— That to secure these Rights, Governments are 
instituted among Men, deriving their just Powers from the Consent 
of the Governed^ 'that, whenever any Form of Government becomes 
destructive of these Ends, it is the Right of the People to alter 
or abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying its Foun- 
dation on such Principles, and organizing its Powers in such Form, 
as to them shall seem most lihely to effect their Safety and i&ppi- 
ness* 
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NOTE: We are sure that the class will agree that it would he 

difficult to he more specific than the following selection 

’^Democracy" 



”We received a letter from the Writers " to “••••to Icnow 
what democracy is^“ 



The complete model will he found in “The Meaning of Democracy," 
contained in the feature, TEE TALK OP THE TOWW hy B* White, - 
The I^ew Yorker magazine, July 3, 19 ^ 3 * 



Also in The Wild Flag hy White 
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Lesson XVIII 



Note to teacher ; 

5fhis lesson is designed as a model of the 'writing process. In 
it pupils are asked to do at least some of the things that writers do 
when they have scanething to write about, or have to write something. ®ie 
purpose of the lesson is to help pupils get the feel of writing as a pro- 
cess, while they go through the steps of preparing a "paper.” If enouc^ 
time is taken with the doing of the assignment, perhaps the pupils— some 
of them at least— will get the feel of success. 

In the course of this lesson, pupils will he reviewing the acti- 
vities and skills touched on in earlier lessons. They will have to find 
specific words to describe sense experience, they will use their writing 
notebooks, and they will analyze several passages from literary works. 

But since these activities will be done in preparing a paper, they will, 
taken together, amount to something more than a review. They should be 
presented as means of gathering material and ideas to use in writing the 
paper: in other words, pupils should realize that their work is done 

under the control of having to write a particular kind of paper for a 
particular audience. It is to be hoped that these activities will take 
on added value and meaning as they are put to use with the goal of writing 
a full paper in view. 
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Part I , 

1 . Inatruct pupils to imagine that they ax^ walking home from 
school on an autumn day. How would they describe the scene in a letter 
to a friend their own age? Considering what has^ presumably^ been going 
on, the replies should either refer to the senses ("Tell what I see, hear 
smell") or give objects or experiences associated with autumn. 

2 . The responses may be charted on the board in the following 
manner. (Space should be left for a third column. ) 



example: 



Sense 


Object 




smell 


bonfires 




taste 


apple 




sl^t 


leaves 






people *s dresses 




sound 


leaves 




touch 


wind 






sun 




movement 


feet 




3. Have pupils give descriptions for the various objects; for 


bonfires 


like Indian tobacco, 
fragrant 


eye-stinging. 


apple 


cool, slick surface, 
subtly waxy 


tastes 



leaves 



cracklying underfoot, wind 
blowing leaves 
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wind 


cool, impersonal 


sun 


low-keyed waxmth 


dress 


bright-colored, people competing 
with shades of nature; 


feet 


shuffling, skipping 



Ask pupils whether they can see any pattem(s) in the de> 
tails that have been listed. Can they construct a sentence or sentences 
on the following patterns: 

^Ihese details ^hich should be give]^ say that autumn is a 
■ time. 

These details ^hich should be give^ say that autumn is a 

time when . 

3* The chances are the class will ”see^' patterns or general im- 
pressions where none in fact exists or where only the haziest sketch of 
one can l>e detected. The chances are also good that what they "see" will' 
be quite cosaoionplace— the stereotypes of newspaper-TV-school culture. 

To help the class clarify and specify their notions^ go back to 
the original direction: How would they describe the scene a friend 
of their cwn agfe? Explain that, to be useful, the notion of a friend 
of thei r own age has to be analyzed, broken down. 

Suggest the following as questions they ought to ask themselves: 

a. Exactly who shall be my audience? 

b. What makes this friend a good audience for a descriptto 



of autumn? 
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c. What can I write that will be interesting to my 



friend? 



d. What do I know about autumn that my friend doesn*t? 



e. What do I feel about autumn that my friend would be 



interested in? 



f . Why am I writing this description to my friend? 



Very likely some pupils, especially older or more knowing ones, 
will feel these questions to be somewhat artificial. They may point to 
the obvious fact that they don*t want to write for anyone, let alone a 
**friend of their own age.” Or they will say that the only person they*r 
writing for is their teacher. 

The best way to handle such objections is to accept them approv.- 
ingly. In answer to the first, it may be said that very few writers 
really want to write for the audiences given them. Indeed sometimes 
writers have to tuen out pieces for audiences they almost certainly can- 
not enjoy writing for. (in the thirties there was a writer who did 
editorials and feature stories for Colliers under the name of Kyle 
Crichton and for the New Masses and Dally Worker under the name of 
Hobert L. Forsythe.) Pupils in a writing class find themselves in a 
quite noxmal situation. 

In answer to the second objection, the best strategy is to com- 
pare the teacher to an editor. In other words, even when a writer has a 
audience with interests, common with his own. or one he desperately wanti 
to move in one way or another, still in most cases he must approach the 
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audience through the editor, who is sort of middle man or broker. The 

\ 

teacher should explain that his function is to advise and suggest; as | 

i 

judge he will consider only the question of whether the paper would 
accomplish what it is apparently intended to do. 
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Part II 

1. Have ready for distribution "To Autumn" and "Tasting an 
Apple . " (Pages 196-197 below . ) 

2. The two selections are to be used as sources of ideas or 
material for the pupils* writing. The purpose of this device is to fore- 
stall the complaint that pupils don’t have anything to say in their writ- 
ing. Obviously, if this is so,*"' it becomes the duty of the teacher to 
provide material, or to direct pupils to sources. 

3. Let the class read as much of the selections as they can or 
want to. Almost certainly they will be puzzled by the inclusion of 
"Tasting an Apple." And probably someone will say that it can’t be 
understood. This may be just a priggish or nervous response to the glare 
of errors in the piece, or it may be an honest report of confusion. If 
it is the latter, ask what words cause the trouble. Most of the sticky 
caeer will solve themselves as soon as attention is given them; the con- 
text will provide clues. (See belovr for corrected version.) 

k. Make sure that the pupils get some feeling for the effective- 
ness (indeed, the virtuosity) of "Tasting an Apple." "Rose Jameson" is 
a Iritish g:lrl in her early or middle teens. Obviously education hrisn’t 
taken very well with her, but it can hardly be said that she is unable to 
communicate her feelings. She delights in the smell of the apple; she 
describes its blemishes— the fungus and the earwig; she shines the fruit, 

complaint may mean no more than that children don’t have 
anything to say that teachers are interested in. 
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and digs her teeth into It; and then she comes to the point: "you feel 

a sort of tingle what mack you feel so jay." One cannot miss the honest 
realism of her picture. 

One day in the autumn pick an apple and smell it; and what a 
lovely smell it has. But when you pick it, it might have a hit of 
fungus, you might find a bit of spur with the leaves still on, or 
you mi^t see an earwig just coming out of it. But that doesn’t 
mind. Just flick it off. When you want to eat, just give it a 
shine and dig your teeth in it . And ^hen/ you ^ill^ say what a 
lovely taste it has — very juicy. And you ^ill/ feel a sort of 
tingle ^hat will/ make you feel so gay. 

5. Considering the purpose of the assignment, it is not neces- 
sary or even advisable to ask pupils to go into all the complc^xities of 
the Keats Ode. They should read it for what they can get out of it in 
relation to the problem before them. Perhaps their attention shoULd be 
directed to the following useful details. 

To bend with apples the mossed cottage trees 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 

— to set budding more. 

And still more, later flowers .... 



i 
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vlnnotflng wlnd^ oozing hours> baxred clouds^ soft-dying 
day^ stubble plains 

Then in a vallful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows . . . 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 

Pupils should be encouraged (but not forced) to think of 



coEiparable sl^ts and sounds in their own experience. 
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"lasting an Apple" 



"On day in autimm pick an apple..**" to "*.*.of tingle 
what mack you feel so Jay*" 



The complete model will he found in the selection, "Sparks from 
a Different Element," from Englibh for the Re.lected by David 
Holbrook (New Yorks Cambridge University Press, 1964;. 




To Autumn 

by Jrbn Keats 

Season of mists and mellov fruitfulness, 

Clqse bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 

Conspiring with him hew tb load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 

With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 

And still more, later flowers for the tees. 

Until they think warm days will never cease, 

For Summer has o'erbrlnmied their clammy cells. 
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Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitiing careless on a granaiy floor. 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 

Or on a half -reaped furrow sound asleep. 

Drowned with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers: 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook: 

Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 

Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music too— 

While barirSd clouds bloom the soft -dying day. 

And touch the stubble plains with rosy hue; 

Then in a wailftil choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the li^t wind lives or dies; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 

Hedge crickets sing; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden croft; 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 
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Part HI 

1. Have ready to "be distributed: "Thaxiksglvins and Christmas 

Dinners,” by Thcmjas Wolfe; "Thanksgiving in 1779^" from the Diary of 
Julianna &oith, and "Becipe for Stuffed Braised Young Turkey," from 
Ibe Gourmet Cookbook . 

2. Again, these passages are to be used as sources for material 
or ideas. Hence their value will vary from pupil to pupil. Since it is 
the individual responses that are sou^t, general discussion of the pas- 
sages may be necessary. On the other hand, discussion itself is often a 
source of material. 

Problems like the following may help: 

a. What age does Julianna Smith seem to be? 

b. What kind of person does she seem to be writing to? 

c. List on board, or have students list, the various 
foods used to characterize Thanksgiving in each selection. Dis- 
cuss why the objects, as well as the descriptive words, vary. 
Identify sensory Impa^ssions used. Do the sensory Impresslcns 
reinforce the mai.'' idea of the selections? 
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“Thanksgiving and Christmas Dinners" 



"For the Thanksgiving and Christmas feasts four heavy....” to 
• • 

••••their vitality and Eliza’s cookery." 



The complete model will he found in the selection, "Food at 
the Gants,” from Chapter VI of Look Homeward. Angel by Thomas 
"Wblfe (Hew York: Charles Scribners Sons, 1929}* 

Also in 75 Prose Pieces, page 68, Charles Scribners Sons. 
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Thanksgiving in 1779 « 

from the Diary of Julianna Smith 

Of course we could have no Roast Beef. None of us have tasted 
Beef this three years hack as it all must go to the Army, and too 
little they get, poor fellows. But, Nay-quittymaw*s Hunters were 
able to get us a fine red Deer, so that we had a good haunch of Veni- 
sson on each Table . These were balanced by huge Chines of Roast Pork 
at the other ends of the tables. Then there was on one a big Roast 
Turkey and on the other a Goose, and two big Pigeon Pasties. Then 
there was an abundance of good Vegetables of all Sorts and one which 
I do not believe you have yet seen. Uncle Simeon had imported the 
Seede from England ^ust before the War began and only this year was 
there enou^ for Table use. It is called Sellery and you eat it with- 
out cooking. . . . 

Our Mince Pies were good although we had to use dried Cherries as 
I told you, and the meat was shoulder of Venisson, instead of Beef. 

The Pump tin Pies, Apple Tarts and big Indian Puddings lacked for nothing 
save appetite by the time we had got round to them. 

^iginally a letter, which Julianna Smith apparently liked 
so much she copied it into her diary. 
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Part IV 



Note to teacher ; 

The purpose of this part of the lesson is two-fold; (l) It pro- 
vides an opportunity to bring together and re-emi^asize the points made 
earlier;* (2) It makes possible a detailed description of the paper that 
the pupils should now be prepared to write. 

Procedure ; 

1. In first stage of this lesson, the assignment for the paper 
was given in very general terms ; pupils were to imagine that they are 
walking home from school on an autumn day. How would they describe the 
scene in a letter to a friend of their cwn age? 

Now that actual writing of the paper is to begin, pupils should 
be given the assignment in more explicit, useful terms. 

The following points may be made; 

a. They are to imagine that they are walking home from 
school on an autumn day- In this case Imagine only means to 
remember the many times they have walked home and to put their 
memories together into one description that will stand for ail. 

They are making up the description, they are not making up the 
details of the description. This is a difficult point and maybe 
shouldn't be touched on except with older or better pupils. 

■t. , ■ 

*About gathering mateilal and letting it generate statements (]^egee • 
189 ^ 190 ), about audience and purpose (pages 190 — 19l)and about drawing 
iteas and material from reading (page '*.93)* 
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b. Since a walk is involved^ the papers may have a more or 

less chronologiaal order:— ”As I left school^ ... A few blocks 
on, .... When I reached my street, . " 

But It would not be wrong to pick one part of the scene— the 
most interesting, the most usual; the one fewest people would 
know about 

Since, memory is involved, another form might be based on 
association of details:— "When I think of autumn, I think of . . .” 
or "Autumn makes me remember . . . ." 

c. The length of the paper will vary from class to class, 
depending on age, ability, and all the other variables. A mini- 
mum would be three or four sentences of between twenty or twenty- 
five words each. The maximum might be enough to bring the word- 
count up to two hundred and fifty or three hundred. Note ; If the 
pupils are allowed enough time to accumulate the details, the 
sentences should make thenselves. In lower grades or for medi- 
ocre pupils, it will be a good idea to provide some sentence - 
skeletons for them to fill with details. 

2. Recall the notions of audience as a control of material that 
was suggested in Fart I. 

3 . Remind pupils of the rather wide range of source-material they 

have been given: a famous poem, a fancy recipe, a letter by a girl in 

eighteenth century America, an essay by a twentieth century British school 
girl, a passage from a modezn novel. Remind them that their own exper- 
ience* is an important and interesting source of material. 
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4 * Ask pupils how they would plan the job of writing a p^er on 
autumn. How will they lay out the work? What will they do first? There 

will be much discussion, but emphasis should be put on the following ideas: j 

I 

a. Either an inductive or deductive approach may be used, | 

but a writer needs a general idea and collected material to draw 

from in his work. { 

b. Writing involves selection of material according to | 

the following criteria: \ 

I 

1) demands of subject (purpose) | 

i 

2) main point or impression writer wants to make 

3) audience 

Ask ptiplls to take a fresh sheet in their writing notebook 
and to write down dn it the two or three most interesting objects that 
they have thought of using in their description of an autumn scene. 

Have a few of these lists put on board to use as examples. Ask 
class whether they can find common qualities in the objects, (is "unity" 
suggested? But remember that, if it is purposeful, heterogeneity may be 
a principle of unity. ) Have the "authors" comment on the answers of the 
class. Did class see what the "authors" intended? Do the "authors" find 
any or all of the class answers acc^table? 

This activity is a sort of editorial conference. To maximize its 
effectiveness, a class may be divided into groi;ps to consider each other's 
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7 . At the end of these activities (for vhich plenty of time 
should be allowed), pupils should have a pretty good idea of the mater- 
ial and major ideas for their papers. In fact they should also have 

produced a solid working outline for the paper. 

' 8 . Now pupils ought to be aLlowed to put their papers aside for 

a while— for as long as seems useful or convenient. 

One difficulty of pupils who are studying writing (or "composition") 
is that they have to write too many papers too quickly. If they are told 
to make an outline, they almost never have a chance to let it matm-e; in- 
stead they have to turn it into a paper right away. If they are allowed 
to make a draft, they almost never have a chance to let it sit. Instead 
they are made to levise (proofread and correct) it almost Immediately. 

Even if, occasionally, some time passes between the making of an assign- 
ment and the turning in of the completed paper, even then nothing or al- 
most nothing is done to make the wait useful to the pupils. 

In the waiting or development period that is suggested here, some 
time should be given to keeping the pupils* minds on the job. Obviously 
no development is going to take place if the paper isn*t being thought 
about. Precisely what devices are used will depend on the total situa- 
tion in the class. Some suggestions follow: 

Before Class ; 

a. Look over the working outlines (Step 7) of several pupils. 
Cl^eck for obvious or "literary"— that is, conventional— details, 
suggest that the pupils try to think of details that will **belong" 
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to tliem along. Check for details that are general, unlimited; 
suggest that pupils try to think of more specific nouns or that 
they find specifying modifiers, (in both cases the suggesting 
should be done by concrete questions, not by abstract directions; 
What kind of leaf was it. Tommy? Where, exactly, was it when 
you saw it? Did you see it— really?' 

b. Ask questions. These can be quite general— "A^hibody 
want any help?” **How are you coming, Susan?” "Did you do any- 
thing to your paper last ni^t, Steve?” (The class should not 
be penalized— not even with a frown— if no one wants any help. 

But expressions and actions should be watched for indications 
that help is desired. Then after a bit the pupils whose need has 
been noticed can be talked to privately. ) 

(Above all, "Steve” shoiadn*t be penalized if he has to 
admit not doing anything on his paper. He may just need more 
support than most to succeed in the complicated job he has been . 
given. ) It will take several exercises like this for even the 
best pupils to get the feel of this part of the process of compo- 
sition; and this is probably especially so for the older ones— 
for obvious reasons. 

e. As the exercise goes on, questions can become more speci- 
fic— "What have you done with the squirrel, Mary? How are you 
descxlbing his actions now?" "What details did you add to the 
description of the bonfire? What about the sounds? 
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d. Have some examples ready to prime pupils* memories or 
imaginations. 

(Note: Insofar as possible, these before class activities 

should be done with individuals. At the same time no attempt 
should be made to keep the conferences private. Pupils can pro- 
fit from hearing advice to their fellows or from seeing hrw others 
nave solved problems which are probably common to all. Further- 
more there ts likely to be some generalization of the teacher’s 
specific demonstrations of interest. Obviously, however, every 
effort should be made to get around the whole class.) 

In Class : 

a. Progxess reports, with discussion. 

i 

b. Group editorial conferences; see Step 5- 

c. Discussion of literary models. 

d. Fxercises in finding specific nouns or modifiers; as 
in Itolt 1. 

e. Reinforcing material ^paintings, music, etc..) 

f . Questions on the order of those suggested for pre-class 

work. 

9. With yoimger pupils or poorly prepared ones (^*beginnl«g ^ 
writer,” in any sense of the words), it may be a good idea to repeat this 
much of Lesson 3CVHI (Parts I-IV: 8) several times before turning to the 
problem of making a paper. 
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Even z«a80D9bXy well-prep«red pupils should not be asked to 



vrlte a paper until it is clear tliat they have soee ccsiffiafid of the stages 
of getting one started. 

When pupils are aready for writing^ they should be told that in 
writing their papers they will only be putting their worksheets into 
readable fom; that is, in a fom that could be aread by someone other 
than a teacher. Whether the paper is good or bad will depend on how well 
they have done the Job of collecting interesting, realistic material. They 
will probably want to make some changes as they write— revisions or addi- 
tions— but generally speaking they should think of the Job as hardly more 
than one of making a clean copy. 

At this stage problems of form and organization are probably not 
important 5 Instead pupils should be making sure that the details in their 
descriptions are accurate, realistic, simple, concrete, and specific. In 
order to support them in that effort, it may be a good idea to provide them 
with some possible patterns: 

The day I am going to describe was a day. 

I saw • I 

. I smelled « 

All these made me feel » 



1 can remesiber one special fall day when everything 
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Conclusion 

In t^t II the stu^nt has been given practice In developing more 
precise, clear and accurate language to describe observations baeed on 
taste, smell, touch, sound, and action. He has leaxned that one or a 
combination of senses can characterize an object. Through drill it is 
expected that his observations have become keener. 

The in^rtance of keeping a inciting notebook has been reinforced 
by requiring the student to vrlte sensory observations of objects of his 
ovn choice. First he wrote them as notes in his writer's notebook and 
later as sentences. He has also been given practice in writing sensory 
impressions of assigned objects in various exercises. 

Literary models were included for the student to read the works 
of accepted authors which illustrate written sensory impressions. Exer- 
cises were included on these models to give students practice in oral 
and written analysis. The models incorporated the principles that each 
lesson was concentrating on and thus gave the student the opportunity of 
seeing the principles in concrete form. 
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